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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Tie leading article this month has some 
immediate pedagogical value and at the 
same time is as literary and interesting as 
one about some author never mentioned 
in high schools might be. It should silence 
any who are inclined to speak of Emerson 
as a pure theorist, a sort of noble day- 
dreamer. The issues which he faced in his 
personal life were intellectual and ethical, 
and it is for light upon ethical ideas that 
we most turn to Emerson. RALPH L. 
Rusk is probably the person best quali- 
fied to write about “Emerson and the 
Stream of Experience.” 


Epwarp J. Gorpon’s “Reading by 
Themes” has two major values: It adds 
further evidence that for much, perhaps 
most, of our teaching of literature a topi- 
cal organization is helpful. It also out- 
lines three units readily usable with seri- 
ous students. Most schools need to make 
more and higher provision for their ex- 
cellent students. Compare with the Diltz 
paper farther on. 


Now we turn to the High School Sec- 
tion Meeting at Boston, but, since there 
are four papers and you have had a good 
deal of convention, they are somewhat 
condensed. 

Harpy R. Fincu wrote a briefer 
précis of his ‘Some Spelling Problems 
and Procedures” than the editor could or 
would have. Most of the important ideas 
in the original are here, and you will find 
no “fat.” 

DuGALp S. ARBUCKLE modestly sent 
only a summary in the first place. “Can 
English Teachers Be Counselors?” is not 
asking whether they can be vocational 
advisers or psychiatrists. Many young 
people are being greatly helped by Eng- 
lish teachers who simply accept them as 
friends and permit them to unburden 


without fear of censure. 

Please read the footnotes attached to 
the other two. In “English—for Breadth 
or Depth” Bert CAsE Dittz pleads for 
stiffer and deeper study of literature and 
language. Progressives must not dismiss 
him as a phrasemaker and classicist; he 
takes into account both modern psychol- 
olgy and the world situation. 

VIRGINIA BELLE Lowers pleased her 
audience by pointing out ‘“What’s Right 
with the Teaching of English.” The pa- 
per is both a defense of our work and a re- 
statement of our aims and of our ways of 
trying to achieve them. Read it for your 
own inspiration and for suggestions of re- 
plies you may make to criticisms by 
“outsiders.” 


Teachers of English should know 
about the arena theater—theater in the 
round—just as a matter of keeping up 
with the culture of our day. PAUL BRUCE 
Pettit feels that his experience demon- 
strates that to many of the school play- 
director’s problems the “Arena Theater 
Is the Answer.” 


The problem of book reports we shall 
always have with us. Ricuarp M. Bos- 
SONE has added several flavors to make 
them more palatable—and educative. 
“The Book-of-the-Week Club” is full of 
suggestions. 


April is a good time to check up on our 
teaching procedures. MAx BERGER’s “A 
Checklist for Self-Evaluation of Tech- 
niques in Teaching English” is searching 
enough for the most conscientious teach- 
er. Make a note to use it again next Feb- 
ruary! 


“Teaching Materials,’ written by 
many teachers, should be at least 
skimmed by all. 
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Emerson and the Stream of Expertence' 


RALPH L. RUSK?” 


Ar THE end of a century and a half 
of life, death, and after-fame, Emerson 
is still clearly heard, and we recognize 
his as one of the great affirmative 
voices. We cannot be certain what he 
would say of our modern world if he 
were actually present in it. But from 
his own age he speaks to us as a chal- 
lenger of the now almost vulgarly fash- 
ionable mood of pessimism and futility. 

We ourselves are becoming bored 
with this mood and distrust it especially 
because it and the sustained tragic at- 
titudes of its sufferers are rapidly de- 
generating into a sentimentality un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of the solemn en- 
thusiasm that persons of sensibility, 
some half-dozen generations ago, felt 
for melancholy and the graveyard. On 
the whole, we might find it sanative 
to listen again to Emerson, critically, 
but not without respect. 

There has long been current a no- 
tion that the apostle of self-reliance 


May 25 will be the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which will be 
widely commemorated. 


? Professor of English, Columbia University; au- 
thor of The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson; editor 
of The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (6 vols.) ; 
received the National Book Award for Nonfiction 
in 1950. 


was merely a bold, original speculator, 
picturesque but unsubstantial, or else 
an adapter of borrowings from other 
thinkers. What has been too much ig- 
nored is that his most characteristic 
ideas were deeply rooted in experience 
and were the fruits of the empirical 
method, which, as he believed, he never 
wholly abandoned. Having a creative 
imagination, he drew great circles with 
delight. But he experimented too, using 
the inductive process. He applied him- 
self with scientific sobriety to observa- 
tion of his own life and the lives of 
his friends and acquaintances. A think- 
er, he insisted, needed to prize experi- 
ence. “Only so much do I know,” he 
said, “as I have lived. Instantly we 
know whose words are loaded with 
life, and whose not.” If we are to sup- 
pose that Emerson himself heeded this 
pregnant admonition, it is inevitable 
that in making any new appraisal of 
him we should turn to his biography in 
the hope of finding there the means of 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of his writings, especially of those 
dominant ones that have self-reliance 
as their master-theme. 

Experimenting quite consciously with 
books, Emerson gradually shaped his 
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own theory of the right use of them. 
In reading he quickly learned to ignore 
what did not speak to his own needs 
and to discover and ponder what did. 
He made his choice between special- 
ized learning and a broad, liberal cul- 
ture. At school and at college he ex- 
plored the best authors he knew of 
and did not memorize assignments as 
his teachers expected him to do. In 
college he got only average marks, and, 
until long after he had left it, the fu- 
ture maker of the most famous ad- 
dress before Phi Beta Kappa was prob- 
ably never so much as considered for 
the honor of membership in that frater- 
nity. According to his own nascent 
theory of education, though, he had 
succeeded much better than others sup- 
posed. And within a dozen years or so 
after graduation he seemed firmly con- 
vinced that he had been right and his 
disapproving professors wrong. He was 
gradually making out of his disappoint- 
ments a satisfying theory, good, he 
thought, as a general rule for the con- 
duct of life. Not conformity but self- 
reliance earned, after all, the highest 
rewards. 

Some two years before he was ap- 
pointed Phi Beta Kappa orator as a 
substitute for the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
Emerson had made up his mind that 
he would write a paper on the duty 
and discipline of the scholar, and at 
about the same time he had again con- 
sidered the old problem of cultural 
nationalism. The young nation was get- 
ting the conviction that political inde- 
pendence was not enough, that there 
must also be an independent culture. 
Partly, the sneers of foreigners had pro- 
voked the uneasy desire for a vaguely 
apprehended kind of separateness. 
Emerson had seen his fellows at college 
stirred by this same challenge to na- 
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tional pride. When he had attended his 
class-day exercises he had heard the 
most brilliant of his college mates de- 
clare: “The childhood of our country 
has past . . . We have broken from 
the mental thraldom, under which a 
foreign literature had too long confined 
us. . . . We will live for ourselves.” 

Years after that well-remembered 
day in 1821 when youth and inex- 
perience had been so fatuously honored, 
Emerson carried his experiments into 
foreign countries. Having done much 
reading and spent many months in 
travel, he cared for the best things 
thought or said in the world without 
regard to country of origin. His loyal- 
ties had grown less simple. He had got 
beyond the possibility of narrowing and 
enfeebling the idea of culture by con- 
fining it within national boundaries. 
Before he wrote The American Scholar, 
he had cautioned himself not to “read 
American.” He had made up his mind 
that “Thought is of no country.” 

The result was that, though The 
American Scholar began and ended with 
timely allusions to that unquenched 
American desire for a distinctive cul- 
tural achievement, its real concern was 
with the timeless scholar who belonged 
to no particular nationality but had his 
own direct and free relation to all other 
thinkers and artists, no matter where 
or of what time. 

The core of self-reliance was this di- 
rectness, this immediateness of rela- 
tionship, and had nothing to do with 
separateness. It was the bypassing of 
the middleman, the taking of respon- 
sibility upon one’s self, the rejection 
of the silken tent of authority, the 
facing openly of the burning light that 
one took to be God. 

The conviction of the rightness of 
self-reliance naturally had had to come 
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EMERSON AND THE STREAM OF EXPERIENCE 


first through an adjustment of ideas 
about God. Though the divinity-school 
address followed the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration by the space of nearly a year, 
it had, essentially, been thought out 
first and was already implicit in the 
oration. 

Emerson kept deep in his memory 
an impressive image of brave men, his 
ancestors, wearing the somber uniform 
of the church and standing in grim de- 
fense of that institution. His own first 
view of the world was from a parsonage 
window. His mother, seriously pious, 
composed prayers for special occasions. 
His father valued the conventional 
routine of the professing Christian’s 
life, as members of this priestly line 
had done before him. Perhaps this Wil- 
liam Emerson had let his early dream 
of an independent church on a new and 
generous plan fade quite out of his 
mind. But, in spite of his stubborn 
political conservatism, he kept, con- 
cealed beneath his cool professional ex- 
terior, a warm sympathy for religious 
liberalism. Pastors whose theology ran 
toward Unitarianism, or had actually 
arrived there, were visitors in the 
house. Ralph Waldo, a well-instructed 
boy of seven or eight, may have had 
some hazy notion of their various de- 
grees of revolt from orthodoxy and may 
afterward have remembered and sharp- 
ened these distinctions. Certainly before 
he was of age he was writing into his 
journals little speculations and treatises 
of his own on religion and was even 
publishing a historical and critical piece 
called “Thoughts on the Religion of 
the Middle Ages.” 

A few months later he affixed his 
name to the simple confession of faith 
of his Unitarian church, a confession 
that would serve as a milestone from 
which his further progress in noncon- 
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formity could be measured. He had 
Channing, the unchallenged leader in 
the Unitarian advance well along the 
road to Transcendentalism, as one of 
his advisers about studies for the minis- 
try. Young Emerson, in his period of 
irregular preparation, was no mere 
lump of passive clay. He felt rebellious 
moods. He used to assess frankly his 
own qualifications for the pulpit. He 
repeatedly weighed his church’s mini- 
mum requirements of faith, measuring 
himself dubiously against them. He 
frankly questioned not only the ade- 
quacy of his own loyalty to them but 
their validity in the light of all knowl- 
edge he had access to. He seemed to 
be getting established in the theory, 
later to be a clear and powerful con- 
viction of his, that truth changed and 
grew. 

His older brother, William, studying 
theology at a German university, was 
already rapidly sloughing off what lit- 
tle orthodoxy he had carried across the 
Atlantic, when, consulting Goethe, he 
was shocked, it seems, by that poet’s 
advice to be practical and go ahead 
and preach whether or not he believed 
the creed he professed. William, betore 
he left Germany, sent back a challenge 
to his brother. After careful theological 
study, every candid minister would find 
it impossible to believe the traditional 
articles of faith held by his parishion- 
ers. Well, had Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the young aspirant to the ministry, set- 
tled the question of whether, when that 
time came for him, he would sacrifice 
his influence or his conscience? The 
young aspirant somehow withstood 
even the shock of the fuller revelation 
made to him upon the return of Wil- 
liam, who had at last, for conscience 
sake, abandoned divinity for the law. 

Waldo clung to his old ambition, 
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which must now have seemed like fate. 
He managed some irregular attendance 
at a divinity school, though it would 
be easy to read into his recurring ill- 
nesses his unwillingness to go on toward 
his announced goal. 

His marginal comments in his Bible 
began to record the turning of his mind, 
by all these experiences, in the direc- 
tion of morals and away from theology. 
When he considered how the German 
scholars were really shaking traditional 
Christianity to its foundations, he could 
still profess a determination to defend 
“the august Founder” and “the twelve 
self-denying heroes of a pious renown” 
and could resolve that he would not see 
Christianity and all its good works 
“pass away and become ridiculous.” 
But he was almost incredulous when 
he finally saw himself an ordained 
minister. A few months afterward he 
would at the same time defend Unitar- 
ian Christianity and delight in the elo- 
quence and honesty of the atheist 
Achille Murat, Napoleon’s brilliant 
nephew, as the two young men lay in 
their bunks, one above the other, while 
their ship, becalmed or tempest-tossed, 
sailed painfully northward from Flor- 
ida. 

Cautioned against his unorthodox 
tendencies, he nevertheless preached, in 
his only regular pulpit, simply what he 
could believe. He declared it his busi- 
ness to teach right living, not dogma, 
and he had no intention of serving as 
an ecclesiastical policeman. His experi- 
ments with public prayer proved that, 
for him at least, it was likely to lead 
to insincerity. He was troubled by 
what he thought false theology in the 
hymns sung by his congregation. He 
was happy only when he could be him- 
self, and, becoming convinced that he 
could not both be himself and live up 
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to the expectations of his parishioners, 
he was all but ready to quit his pulpit. 
No amount of pleading on the part of 
his alarmed Aunt Mary could keep 
him a prisoner for the sake of leaving 
a name to be “enrolled with the Math- 
ers & Sewalls of that venerable City” of 
Boston. His stubborn objection to parts 
of the formal liturgy brought an ulti- 
matum from his church. After going 
off to the mountains to think things 
over, he flatly refused to conform. He 
was out. 

When he was asked, nevertheless, to 
deliver the divinity-school address, he 
surely knew that he had long since un- 
wittingly begun to write it—in his first 
book, Nature, and in his journals and 
letters and elsewhere. Three years be- 
fore he delivered it, he had watched, 
dejectedly, the young candidates for 
the ministry practicing their art of 
preaching at the theological seminary. 
He had wanted a greater frankness. 
Soon he could be honest enough with 
himself to list the defects he found in 
Jesus. He was at last ready to plead 
with the clergy for a new liberation of 
the religious sentiment, which was the 
really divine and deifying thing and 
ought not to be dwarfed and obscured 
by the person of the poet Jesus or by 
any myth or dogma. The only remedy 
for the unfortunate eclipse into which 
true religion had fallen was, he felt 
sure, to love God without a mediator 
and hold to the spiritual, rejecting the 
merely formal. 

There was now an expansion and 
flowering of his thought in all direc- 
tions. But always he kept self-reliance 
at its center. From his early years as 
a speculative thinker that theme had 
appeared to him in many guises. What 
could his whole emotional and intel- 
lectual experience mean if it was not 
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a convincing illustration of the validity 
of his theory? Having at last made his 
peace with himself by taking upon his 
own shoulders the responsibility for his 
private religion, he was ready to show, 
in a long succession of essays, other 
aspects of his now substantially but- 
tressed key doctrine. 

After much painful and instructive 

experience, he felt boldness and could 
speak his epigrams in a firm voice: “To 
believe your own thought, to believe 
that what is true for you in your private 
heart is true for all men,—that is 
genius. ... In every work of genius we 
recognize our own rejected thoughts; 
they come back to us with a certain 
alienated majesty. . . . Trust thyself: 
every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
. .. Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of 
its members. . . . Whoso would be a 
man, must be a nonconformist... . 
Nothing is at last sacred but the in- 
tegrity of your own mind... . I do 
not wish to expiate, but to live... . 
A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds . . . An institution is 
the lengthened shadow of one man.... 
Insist on yourself; never imitate. . 
A political victory, a rise of rents, the 
recovery of your sick or the return of 
your absent friend, or some other favor- 
able event raises your spirits, and you 
think good days are preparing for you. 
Do not believe it. Nothing can bring 
you peace but yourself.” 

In a mood almost of presumption, 
but only after the longest premedita- 
tion, Emerson uttered a daring judg- 
ment. As if he were the sole member 
of the bench in a kind of supreme court 
of the universe, he soberly weighed 
God’s administration of justice in the 
world. 

He had prepared himself as an un- 
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biased judge by surviving the shocks 
of numerous evils and also by living 
through times of good fortune. At the 
age of eleven he had already been pre- 
pared to speak with some authority 
about suffering. By then he had wit- 
nessed the deaths of father, brother, 
sister. At nineteen he had found the 
evil in the world out of all proportion to 
the good, though he had seen the rec- 
ompense of virtue far outweighing the 
attractions of vice. During his twenties 
he had struggled against his own bodily 
weakness and chronic illness in order 
to stick to his temporary job as teacher 
and to prepare himself for the ministry, 
and he had thought that few persons 
suffered more real misery than he. He 
had made, in those years, the first of 
his voyages in search of health and had 
begun to discover the cure of his trou- 
bled mind in what had for him, by 
this time, grown into a ripening doc- 
trine of the balancing of evil against 
good. He had also seen the death of 
Ellen, his passionately loved young 
wife, an event never to be long out of 
his memory. Preaching from the text 
of his own suffering, he had told his 
parishioners that uninterrupted pros- 
perity in the lives of illustrious men— 
which sometimes, though rarely, hap- 
pened—seemed incongruous. He had 
cited the tragedy of the crucifixion as 
an example of the good that death 
could work. With Aristotle in mind, 
no doubt, he had balanced the tragic 
loss with the gain through the purifica- 
tion caused by pity and terror. Trying 
life in his private laboratory and ob- 
serving it with a scientist’s unflinching 
devotion to truth, he had convinced 
himself that compensation was one of 
the watchwords of his spiritual world. 

He had had an opportunity to review 
his philosophy of suffering when his two 
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young and brilliant brothers Edward 
and Charles had died of tuberculosis. 
He had been severely shaken, and the 
joints of his whole philosophical struc- 
ture had creaked a little. Without a 
proper understanding of his problem 
he might have seemed to himself to 
have had, after all, only futility for 
his pains. It could not, however, have 
been futile for him to have diligently 
observed those changing aspects of 
truth that would perhaps have to be 
accepted as the only ultimate realities. 
Lidian, his second wife, had habitually 
been cast down when she had tried to 
confront the evil that was in the world. 
She had been sure that her husband, 
for his part, had had his hard struggles 
to keep up his faith. In theory, she 
had thought, he had made light of 
misery; but in fact she had hardly ever 
seen a person upon whom the suffering 
of others had made so real an impres- 
sion as upon him. 

Now, at last, after so long a prepara- 
tory exploration, Emerson wrote down 
his results in the finished essay ‘““Com- 
pensation,” where he was bold enough 
to argue that all good and all evil bal- 
anced each other. It was thus that an 
essay could grow out of the warm stuff 
of his own life and could, at least in his 
eyes, find its validity in experience and 
so be, in a way, a scientific report. 

His unflagging correspondence with 
Margaret Fuller, Samuel Gray Ward, 
and Caroline Sturgis, as well as his 
walks and conversations with Thoreau 
and Alcott, were prized by him for the 
opportunities they gave for a patient 
study of the laws of friendship. His 
essay on that subject, though it owed 
much to earlier authors who had written 
memorably on the same theme, was in 
no small degree his report of personal 
findings. His interest in such investiga- 
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tions went much further back. In boy- 
hood he had pondered and watched his 
mates with a scientific coolness. In 
young manhood, having escaped from 
his schoolmaster’s desk, he had taken 
long walks in the woods and had 
watched himself in order to get light 
on what would prove to be for him 
an almost lifelong subject of inquiry, 
the relative virtues of society and soli- 
tude. When he had finally withdrawn 
from the city to the village and coun- 
tryside, he had not failed to punctuate 
his long periods of almost complete re- 
tirement with the visits of friends; and 
his relations to these friends, who had 
had for him something of the dramatic 
appeal of players suddenly projected 
before him on an empty stage, had been 
a matter for scrutiny. At last, in his 
essay summarizing all these studies, he 
made the ideal friend another of his 
numerous incarnations of the virtue of 
self-reliance. 

He sorted out the impressions he had 
got in his long experience of living a 
private life under the supreme authority 
of a political government, and, when he 
had compared these with ideas recorded 
by other thinkers, the result was ‘Poli- 
tics.” In that essay he once more ap- 
peared as defender of the dignity of 
individual man, the sacred limits of 
whose selfhood were now seen as con- 
tinually in danger of being trespassed 
upon by the state. Always the thing 
found most valid and fundamental was 
self-reliance, though a self-reliance that 
had, paradoxically, its final apology in 
its reliance, in turn, on God. 

Emerson cannot be absolved from all 
blame. He had his dismal failures and 
was sometimes guilty of exaggeration. 
His gossip of eternity could not be veri- 
fied. He did not always wait patiently 
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for evidence to accumulate before mak- 
ing his announcements. The lack of 
finality in any results of mainly sub- 
jective observation had to be expected; 
and even Darwin’s theory, in spite of 
its vast advantage of drawing its proofs 
so largely from visible phenomena of 
the objective world, remained only a 
probable explanation of a mystery. But 
Emerson had done what he could by 
looking tirelessly into his own mind 
and, only less faithfully, into the minds 
of others. He knew he had not been a 
mere dreamer. He had no reason to be 
ashamed of his own results when he 
hailed the accomplishments of his con- 
temporaries, the evolutionists from 
Lamarck on, as well as those of other 
scientists who were molding men’s 
ideas. He was clearly a poet, but, 
though he saw even its unsubstantial 


There are many ways to set up an 
English curriculum; this paper deals only 
with the way three reading units were 
carried out in our senior class during the 
past year. This is not to imply that the 
same method will be used again with a 
new group of students—with different in- 
terests, needs, and abilities. 

This particular approach grows out of 
a conviction that certain principles 
should govern an English course. The ob- 
jectives should be clearly stated and 
should be important twentieth-century 
ideas that also have some connection 


1 Head of the Department of English, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia, and Lecturer‘on 
the Teaching of English, Yale University Graduate 
School, 
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quality, he rightly believed that ex- 
perience had had great importance in 
his thinking, underpinning his airy 
Transcendental arches and pinnacles 
with foundations and walls of stone. 

It is too early to settle the score for 
or against him, and perhaps no attempt 
at any such settlement can ever be 
more than a new challenge to debate. 
But if, as he believed, we instantly 
know “whose words are loaded with 
life, and whose not,” we must place 
him at once with those speculative 
thinkers, not a very numerous com- 
pany, who have spoken a language 
charged with meaning that could have 
come only from actual living. “Cut 
these words, and they would bleed,” he 
said of Montaigne’s essays. And he 
might have said the same thing of his 
own. 


with the students’ own problems. We 
should not merely take books we may al- 
ready be teaching, search therein for pos- 
sible values, and then make these values 
our “objectives,” but rather, we should 
work in the other direction. Once the ob- 
jectives have been stated, we should then 
search out books which will help us to 
realize them and which are worth teach- 
ing. This procedure would then imply 
some logical connection between the 
books selected. 

Then, too, there are many levels of 
teaching and understanding. If we teach 
Moby Dick and the pupil gets only the 
plot, and if he is tested on only the plot, 
we cannot automatically assume that 
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any greater understandings were commu- 
nicated. The level at which we teach a 
book is an important matter of its vitali- 
ty. If we expect students to get under- 
standings from books, we cannot teach 
on the level of facts—‘‘Who chased 
whom around what barn at what time in 
the afternoon?” If we expect them to 
generalize from the book into. life, we 
have to teach books that connect not 
only with life today but with a student’s 
experience in life. If we expect people to 
remember only what a book says, or 
worse still, what we say, we may be deal- 
ing with memory and verbalisms. We 
should not ¢e// people what the book says; 
we should ask them. 

Beyond these principles are certain 
mechanical considerations. Each senior 
in our school has four regular English 
periods a week and, in addition, may 
join, if he chooses, one of six voluntary 
reading groups, each of which meets once 
a week. I post a list of my free periods, 
and students sign up for those which cor- 
respond with their free periods. Although 
our classes are not homogeneously 
grouped, I do try to set up the small 
groups by ability. Approximately thirty- 
five out of fifty-two seniors are in these 
latter groups, which average about seven 
students. No “credit,” in a formal sense, 
is given. A minor, but necessary, merit in 
the small numbers is that a teacher, by 
raising five copies, can rotate a book 
through all groups. 

The advantage of this organization is 
that during the regular class periods the 
teacher can set a level of accomplishment 
which he can hopefully expect from al- 
most everyone; then in smaller groups 
the more talented, or more interested, 
can proceed into supplementary reading. 
The result is that in the groups of books 
which I will discuss later the whole class 
will read certain key books and the con- 
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ference groups will, in addition, discuss 
books that illustrate the ideas raised. For 
example, all students read Walden, in 
which some of our standards of success 
are questioned. A voluntary reading 
group might find a more contemporary 
and concrete illustration of that idea in 
The Great Gatsby. 

An idea is first raised in class by the 
teacher: What is “progress”? Is man 
“progressing”? The ensuing discussion 
may raise certain questions: How do we 
define “progress”? What assumptions 
about the purpose of life are in our minds 
as we attempt to answer the question? 
What is the source of these assumptions? 

The objectives, in the form of the 
teacher’s and students’ questions, are 
then mimeographed: Is man progressing? 
In what areas of life? Toward what? 
What is progress? What is the source of 
our values? How valid are they? What is 
the ‘‘good life”? What is human nature? 
What are the clichés about human na- 
ture? What is the role of conditioning? 
What gives prestige in our culture? What 
do we admire, inner virtue or outward 
show? What is success? What is happi- 
ness? What causes conflicts between the 
values of different cultures? Each stu- 
dent would analyze his reading in the 
light of these questions in addition to any 
other observations he would like to 
make. 

The readings, compiled by both the 
teacher and class, which illustrated these 
ideas were: Conrad’s The Heart of Dark- 
ness; Eliot’s The Hollow Men; Thoreau’s 
Walden; Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure 
Class; Benedict’s Patterns of Culture; 
Lewis’ Babbitt; Huxley’s Brave New 
World; Swift’s Gulliver’s Tarvels; For- 
ster’s A Passage to India; Joyce’s A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man; Fitz- 
gerald’s The Great Gatsby; and The Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 
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The next group of readings centered on 
freedom and responsibility: What is the 
relation of man to the state? of a student 
to his class? How much authority should 
the state have? What is the source of that 
authority? What is loyalty? How much 
right does the individual have to dis- 
agree? How much must he conform? 
What is subversion? In what areas, at 
different times in history, has the state 
demanded conformity? 

The books chosen were: Plato’s A polo- 
gy and Crito; Thoreau’s On the Duty of 
Civil Disobedience; Shaw’s Saint Joan; 
Anderson’s Barefoot in Athens; Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon; Silone’s Bread and 
Wine; Crossman’s The God That Failed; 
Forster’s Two Cheers for Democracy; 
Mill’s On Liberty; The Declaration of In- 
dependence; The Bill of Rights; and 
Machiavelli’s The Prince. 

A third group of books that we studied 
traced briefly the nature of tragedy, at- 
tempting to find men’s answers to the 
question of suffering. What is tragedy? 
What is the cause of suffering? How 
much of suffering is derived from “‘fate’’? 
How much from “character”? How do 
people at different times interpret the 
causes of tragedy? What does the answer 
show about their state of mind? What is 
the twentieth-century answer? Does man 
today fight back against his “fate’’? How 
is “fate” defined in each of these books? 
What is the relation between fate and in- 
dividual responsibility? What can an in- 
dividual do today, or have we come to 
accept “fate”? 

In this unit we begin with Job’s asking 
why a good man suffers. Then we take 
Ecclesiastes where “‘the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither 
yet bread to the wise, .. . but time and 
chance happeneth to them all.”’ We read 
a pair of Greek tragedies, Antigone and 
Oedipus Rex, analyzing them in relation 
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to Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, mimeo- 
graphed, which is the jumping-off point 
in our discussion of all of these readings. 
After these came Hamlet and either 
Othello or King Lear; then on to three 
novels: Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly; Har- 
dy’s The Return of the Native; and Hem- 
ingway’s A Farewell to Arms. The final 
readings were in plays: Hedda Gabler, 
Winterset, Beyond the Horizon, Death of a 
Salesman, and Billy Budd. 

Of course, not all the books will be 
read by all students. The reason for hav- 
ing small homogeneous reading groups 
meeting once weekly is that they can se- 
lect books suited to their ability. The 
abler groups tend to read most of the 
books listed; the slower groups read those 
more adapted to their abilities. Easier 
books, The Fountainhead or The Caine 
Mutiny, for example, can be subtly sub- 
stituted where necessary. 

The number of books read by the 
whole varies from class to class and from 
year to year. At the end of each year un- 
signed statements are submitted by 
classes, commenting not only on methods 
but on best- and least-liked books. The 
course, therefore, is constantly chang- 
ing. 

Certain principles remain constant: 
most students are interested in ideas; 
they will read about those ideas if they 
can be motivated. We continue to work 
from objectives, ideas, or questions to the 
books; the books are constantly changed 
to meet the interests and abilities of the 
classes. 

As a final suggestion, the books should 
be taught with the problem-solving tech- 
niques of modern education, through re- 
lating the books to problems that the stu- 
dent sees around him. The teacher 
should not lecture but question. What is 
the writer saying? What questions are 
raised? What answers are suggested? 
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In an attempt to rise above the level of 
what happens, we might, for example, in 
teaching the Apology and Crito, raise 
such questions as: What is Socrates’ defi- 
nition of wisdom? What does he conclude 
about the relation of man to the state? 
How does his idea fit in with The Declara- 
tion of Independence? Is Socrates a 
fascist or a democrat? Compare Stephen 
Decatur’s doctrine, ““My country, right 
or wrong, my country.” How can society 
be improved if, as Socrates says, a good 
man cannot survive in public life? 

Such questions are mimeographed and 


given to the students when they are read- 
ing and before they discuss the more dif- 
ficult books, which of course implies that 
they read whole books before they discuss 
them. Each question should be answered 
with specific references to the text. 

This approach leaves out a great deal 
of what is traditionally the province of 
English and invades the realm of psy- 
chology, history, philosophy, and cultur- 
al anthropology; but, since the dropping 
of the bomb on Hiroshima, we should 
feel the need to speak to the condition of 
mankind. 


Some Spelling Problems and Procedures 


HARDY R. FINCH? 


Ix SPITE of the efforts of some edu- 
cators and some misguided parents to 
minimize the value of correct spelling, 
spelling is important. Businessmen de- 
mand that their employees be good 
spellers, and they criticize the schools 
when high school graduates cannot 
spell. Careers, and even social success, 
can be hindered by poor spelling per- 
formance. Certainly every English 
teacher will agree with The English 
Language Arts, which says, “Spelling is 
an extremely useful writing skill.” 

A look into high schools reveals some 
problems that are keeping spelling from 
being given its rightful place in the 
classroom. Some teachers blame the 
elementary schools for poor spelling 
and do little to improve the situation. 
These colleagues might secure help in 

* Condensed version of a speech presented by 


Mr. Finch at the High School Section of the 
NCTE Boston meeting. 


*Greenwich (Conn.) High School; University 
of West Virginia Summer Session; contributing 
editor, Scholastic Teacher magazine. 


method from elementary teachers, for 
the latter have had definite instruction 
in method. Large classes seem to ham- 
per spelling improvement, but with bet- 
ter methods and planning by the 
teacher this obstacle can be surmount- 
ed. The lack of materials seems to be 
the reason for the lag in teaching spell- 
ing in some schools. However, although 
a good high school spelling book is an 
invaluable aid in the classroom, a 
teacher can accomplish a great deal 
without one if she awakens the interest 
of the student and uses sound teaching 
procedures. 

The teacher must stimulate student 
interest in spelling improvement or 
most of the time spent on spelling is 
wasted. One boy with whom I worked 
for two years made remarkable im- 
provement because he really wanted to 
improve. 

Some of the things that helped in 
this case were (1) handwriting—prac- 
tice in the formation of the letters m, 
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n, i, u, 0, and a; (2) list of misspelled 
words—each one in a sentence, word 
starred each time that it is missed and 
lebeled “learned” when mastered; (3) 
substitute words—words to be used in- 
stead of the one habitually misspelled; 
(4) 3 & 5 cards—one word on each 
card for review at odd moments at 
home, on the bus, in study hall. 

There are many other ways that may 
be used to improve the spelling of in- 
dividuals on the high school level. Fol- 
lowing are some procedures that I 
recommend: 

Analyze the spelling of students — 
Study words missed on tests and in 
written work. Several standardized 
tests are available; however, a satis- 
factory test can be made from a ran- 
dom sampling of a list of commonly 
misspelled words. 

Keep a record of words misspelled — 
Ask students to furnish copies of their 
error lists so that future teaching 
strategy can be planned. 

Follow up all misspelled words.— 
Help the student to relearn the word 
instead of merely writing it several 
times. 

Examine elementary school spelling 
books and manuals as well as recent 
books*® and pamphlets on method.— 
Look for methods that you can use in 
your classroom. 

Stress correct pronunciation of words. 
—Improve the pronunciation of such 
words as “February” and “library” 
and their spelling will improve. 
Encourage students to proofread 


* James A. Fitzgerald, The Teaching of Spelling 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951). 

Hutchinson Council of Teachers of English and 
Hutchinson Public Schools, “Selected Bibliography 
on the Teaching of Spelling” (Superintendent of 
Schools, Hutchinson, Kan., 1952). 

University of the State of New York, Learning 
How To Speli (Bulletin No. 1368 [Albany, N.Y.], 
May 16, 1949). 
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their written work.—Time used in care- 
ful proofreading is time well invested. 
Train your pupils to watch for their 
own “demons.” 

Allow some time for poor students 
to do remedial and review work in 
spelling. —Set aside special periods dur- 
ing the day when poor spellers may 
receive help from teachers. 

Teach new words before students 
write them.—If you are teaching a new 
novel or play in class, conduct a learn- 
ing session on names of characters and 
other unusual words before students 
have the opportunity to misspell them. 
Show students how to learn to spell 
each word—see the word, say the word, 
write the word, learn the meaning of 
the word, and learn the hard spot in 
the word. Encourage them to use a dic- 
tionary. 

Ask teachers of other subjects to 
help—When a history teacher com- 
plains that her students cannot spell 
“embargo” or “bicameral,” suggest 
tactfully that she should be teaching 
these words herself. Point out that the 
first writing of a new word is important. 

Use the spelling bee to stimulate in- 
terest —Conduct a spelling bee once a 
year and publicize it widely. The G. & 
C. Merriam Company (Springfield, 
Mass.) has complete information on 
this. Arrange for a spelling contest in 
which students compete against mem- 
bers of a service club. 

Develop a spelling list of local sig- 
nificance—As was done in Newark, 
New Jersey, some years ago, collect 
from local employers words misspelled 
by high school graduates. Place words 
most frequently reported on a list for 
use in the classroom. 

I know that teachers everywhere 
would like to cast a spell over their 
students and thereby make them per- 
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fect spellers. As a substitute for this 
magic, I suggest the following prescrip- 
tion: one enthusiastic interest in help- 
ing students to spell better, one full 
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measure of good spelling methods and 
the energy to apply them, and three 
parts of the eternal patience that is in 
every teacher’s being. Apply liberally! 


Can English Ti vachers Be Counselors?’ 


Tre question asked in the title of this 
talk cannot be answered if we are not in 
general agreement as to the meaning of 
the word “counselor.” If we think of 
“counselor” in an omnibus sort of way as 
a person who helps others, then of course 
every English teacher can be a counselor. 
In this discussion, however, I would pre- 
fer to think of “counselor” from a client- 
centered point of view which considers 
“counseling” and “psychotherapy”’ to be 
practically synonymous terms. The ques- 
tion, then, is: Can English teachers be 
psychotherapeutic counselors? 

Probably most medical men would im- 
mediately say “No,” and in California it 
is illegal for anyone without an M.D. de- 
gree to practice therapy. The pressure for 
such a law is understandable, but it is ob- 
viously quite impossible to enforce the 
law even if it were desirable to have it 
enforced. If psychotherapy were limited 
to M.D.’s, the mental state of our coun- 
try would rapidly deteriorate, since the 
majority of the M.D.’s know very little 
about psychotherapy and those who do 
are very limited in number. 

Psychotherapy is defined in Webster’s 
dictionary as the “mental treatment of 
illness, especially of nervous diseases and 


1 The author’s summary of a paper read at the 
meeting of the High School Section during the Bos- 
ton NCTE Convention, November 29, 1952. 


2 Boston University. 
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maladjustments, as by suggestion, psy- 
choanalysis, or re-education.’”’ Psycho- 
therapy, of course, is actually being per- 
formed daily by a multitude of individu- 
als, many of whom are quite unaware of 
the fact that they are functioning as 
therapists. Certainly many people who 
help others to gain insight and under- 
standing so that they can live a more ef- 
fective and happy life would be quite sur- 
prised if someone told them that they 
were therapists. 

Should English teachers, then, func- 
tion as counselors of this nature? Yes, 
they should, for a variety of reasons. 

1. No individual should be able to de- 
scribe himself as an English teacher if he 
has nothing more to offer than his accu- 
mulated knowledge in the field of Eng- 
lish. This may be a legitimate task of an 
instructor, but the true teacher is one 
who is concerned above all with the wel- 
fare of the individual student. Even for 
the English teacher English must surely 
be no more than a means to a far more 
important end. 

2. As a teacher, one is obviously con- 
cerned with such things as ‘‘maladjust- 
ment” and “re-education.” 

3. The teacher generally has a box seat 
for the observation of child behavior, and 
few personnel workers have a closer and 
more intimate contact with a large num- 
ber of children than do teachers. 

4. The English teacher has a particular 
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advantage because he works in an area 
which man has used since he began to 
write to express his hopes, his joys, his 
fears, and his frustrations. The signifi- 
cance of the material that an English 
teacher reads will often go far beyond 
composition and spelling and grammar; a 
poem is much more than something that 
is merely memorized and recited; the 
play is often a vehicle by means of which 
the child can exhibit his own feelings 
rather than those of a character he sup- 
posedly is playing. 

The English teacher then, should be a 
counselor. Then the question arises, Can 
he be a counselor? Yes, he can be a coun- 
selor, but there are certain measures that 
must be met. 

1. It is unlikely that there is such a 
specific thing as a counselor personality, 
but research to date does tend to indicate 
that successful counselors do have cer- 
tain traits in common. They are general- 
ly people who have been able to solve 
most of their own problems. They are se- 
cure and they are happy. 

2. Being secure and happy people, they 
are able to practice principles and tenets 
of counseling merely by being them- 
selves. Thus they do not find it difficult, 
nor do they have to play a role in order to 
be tolerant, permissive, acceptant, and 
nonevaluative. They can accept people 
as they are, and they feel no pressures to 
mold children to their way of thinking 
and their way of living. They respect the 
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integrity of the child, and they try to 
help him develop his own potential 
capacities to the best of his ability. They 
are not reformers or judges or policemen. 

3. The teacher-counselor is noted for 
his faith in his fellow-man. Such teachers 
may sometimes seem to be rather naive 
in the eyes of cynical citizens. They firm- 
ly believe, however, in the strengths of 
each individual child, and they are not 
the sort of teacher who continually be- 
wails the social status of modern youth 
and wishes for the good old days when 
children were “‘just like I was when I was 
young.” 

4. The teacher-counselor understands 
the importance of climate and atmos- 
phere in the learning situation. He 
spends more time in the development of 
a learning atmosphere than he does in 
the futile attempt to teach individuals 
who do not want to learn. In a classroom 
with a positive learning climate it is not 
too difficult for one to change from the 
position of the teacher with a group of 
students to the counselor with an indi- 
vidual student. 

5. The teacher-counselor continually 
thinks of himself as a student of human 
behavior rather than as a judge of human 
behavior, and he will continually try to 
improve his knowledge and his skills. 

The teacher of English should be a 
counselor. He can be a counselor, and in 
thousands of schools throughout this 
country he zs a counselor. 
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Ar THE moment, we are trying to shake 
ourselves free from a false humanism, 
logical pragmatism, a slithering progres- 
sivism, the empiricism of the connection- 
ist psychology, and a misapplication of 
the scientific method. These and similar 
modes of thought, we suspect, are now 
being carried to their ultimate and dehu- 
manizing ends in plans pursued beyond 
the Iron Curtain. ...Change and re- 
newal are features of great literature. 
The world’s leading creative thinkers are 
forever breaking through the crust of 
convention, the rigidity of form and func- 
tion, to disclose some new vision of life. 
To them, nothing in this wonderful 
world is commonplace, and their adven- 
turous spirits help to keep us free. 

Other fashions in educational philosophy will 
appear, but we shall not be carried away by 
them. Already policy-makers are discovering 


that training teachers in the techniques of in- 
struction still leaves something solid lacking. 


Our first duty is to keep our ship trim 
and on the beam. That is the best way we 
can co-operate with our colleagues. We 
are not ina popularity contest with psy- 
chologists. Great literature was not writ- 
ten primarily to provide social scientists 
with supplementary reading. Social in- 
sights through fiction are as deceptive as 
the ethics of a moralist. Literature is not 
a subdepartment of history, philosophy, 
sociology, or psychology, although it 


1 Abridged from a paper read at the meeting of 
the High School Section of the NCTE, Boston, No- 
vember 29, 1952. The passages in smaller type are 
editorial condensations. 


2 Ontario College of Education, University of 
Toronto. 
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Englsh—for Breadth or Depth’ 


BERT CASE DILTz” 


may often have something useful to say 
about them all. But to try to use litera- 
ture to explore and experiment on mental 
or emotional abnormalities is to misjudge 
the art completely and to extend the 
worst features of pragmatism and pro- 
gressivism....A teacher of literature 
needs to be wise in the ways of human 
nature, but he is hardly qualified to pose 
as a soothsayer or alienist. The teacher of 
English, furthermore, is not a mere func- 
tionary who sorts and distributes books. 
He is the interpreter of an art for the sake 
of integrity of imaginative experience. 

Remedial reading programs are too often in 
the charge of unliterary persons. The frequent 
need for remedial work in reading at the college 
level suggests that our reading materials and 
method in Grades VI-X may not be good 
enough. And in the teaching of writing our prac- 
tice lags far behind the findings of the lin- 
guists.... 

One sign of a pupil’s maturation is his real- 
ization that the thoughts and insights of minds 
more astute than his own can provide him 
mental nourishment. He should be 


encouraged to realize that when he is 
in a mood of appreciation of the ex- 
cellence of a literary masterpiece, he is at 
his own highest best and that what he is 
experiencing is very satisfying. When he 
can draw something of eternal value from 
sources beyond himself, he is no longer in 
a state of arrested development. .. . En- 
joyment of the life of the mind is a sign 
that the pupil is growing up. But just 
how anyone who has lost his sense of 
wonder can think of himself as mature is 
difficult to comprehend. Children are 
born with a strong sense of wonder, but it 
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is not improbable that the educational 
system of today does everything pos- 
sible, perhaps unwittingly, to educate 
them out of it. 


Have we teachers lost the sense of wonder 
which we should feel with ‘Tintern Abbey,” 
“Ode to a Nightingale,” “The Listeners,” Hop- 
kins’ “Windhover,”’ The Tempest, Mansfield’s 
“The Doll’s House,” or Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try? 


Such works give us opportunities to 
participate in truth that cannot make it- 
self known to either reason or belief 
alone. Wonder transcends curiosity. It 
brings what is secret and unutterable in 
the individual soul into harmony with 
the rhythms of the ineffable in the uni- 
verse. Its language is poetry—and poetry 
even when it is prayer. Have we lost 
faith in the efficacy of the job we profess 
to do? 

How can the reflectiveness of maturity 
be induced? Certainly not by skimming 
books, or by reading books that have 
been tampered with, such as Lorna Doone 
adulterated into the vocabulary of a sev- 
enth-grade child, when the wonder re- 
sides within the words of the original. 
. .. If we persist in reducing and simpli- 
fying everything to the narrow limits 
that we presume to think are the bound- 
aries of a child’s mind, we cannot expect 
to stretch and nourish the mind so that it 
may apprehend more and better things, 
i.e., become more mature! 


It is time perhaps to shift the emphasis in ed- 
ucation from isolated parts to organic wholes; 
from knowing the known, on the instalment 
plan, to deepening imaginative insight into the 
mystery of the vast universe; from the tyranny 
imposed by muchness to the freedom of personal 
tastes and choice in the little that really counts. 


... It is time for the teacher of Eng- 
lish to change the direction of education 
from things seen and said to things un- 
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seen but meant, things ‘felt in the blood 
and felt along the heart.” . . . The world 
needs not more socialized citizens with 
unfocused smiles, ready to be bored, ex- 
ploited, or to take refuge in the group, 
but more real persons.... Our best 
friends and our pupils’ best companions 
are the world’s creative thinkers. The 
miracle of thought, life, and art may be 
inexplicable, but at least it may be lived 
through. And surely when one can per- 
ceive the dim outline of the architecture 
of sublimity, he is on the way that leads 
to maturity. 

The old schoolmaster’s dictum “Begin 
with the known” is too narrow and limit- 
ed a frame of reference for education in 
this supersonic age. More and more we 
must admit that human beings learn by 
wholes and insights rather than from 
habit-forming drills on isolated items 
The slow and the quick learn by the same 
method, albeit at a different pace... . 
Content and form are inseparably inter- 
woven ina work of art, and “‘the value of 
the parts combined into a whole is far 
greater than the value of the sum of the 
parts,” but the significance of a master- 
piece for the pupil depends on its power 
to draw the response of the pupil. More 
important than breadth of information, 
or even depth of understanding, is the 
height of wonder to which the human 
spirit may aspire. 

... T. R. Henn writes in The Apple 


and the Spectroscope that great literature 


has the strange power “of giving off a 
continuous radiation of meaning, of re- 
generating itself, of extending its own 
meaning, of expanding the mind, of heal- 
ing the spirit,” and of giving the reader’s 
own integrity “infinite importance.” To 
do so, however, it must be read carefully, 
not extensively, but intensively. . . . 
What, then, are some characteristic 
features of the literary or artistic method 
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as complemental to the scientific 
method? 

William Blake is reported to have said: 
“To generalize is to be an idiot.”” And a 
famous teacher at Oxford once pro- 
claimed to his class: ‘‘He who seeks only 
the general sense of a literary master- 
piece is on the primrose path to the ever- 
lasting rubbish heap.” To read a master- 
piece intensively means to read it with 
integrity of spirit, to read it honestly, to 
read it until you have acquired the power 
of understanding it. “We read fine 
things,’ wrote John Keats, “but never 
feel them to the full until we have gone 
the same steps as the author.”’ Goethe 
once compared a poem to a stained-glass 
window in a cathedral. One had to go in- 
side to see the artist’s color, design, and 
meaning. The need for training in inten- 
sive reading is basic to any discussion of 
literary method. Reading for breadth is 
part of the modern cult of bigness. It is 
speculative and begins and ends in 
doubts. Reading for depth is contempla- 
tive and begins and ends in wonder at the 
ineffable. Types and trends in literature 
are interesting historically. Plots and 
characters are likewise significant dra- 
matically. But it is the wonder at the 
drama of life in the art that transcends 
the physical phenomena and engages the 
imagination. The literary method strives 
to preserve the organic unity of a work of 
art because therein the real meaning re- 
sides. 

In the literary method, analysis helps 
to make facts and images known; it is 
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synthesis that makes their relationships 
fertile and their significance intelligible. 
Synthesis prepares the way for that flash 
of illumination, that leap of sympathy 
from within, which contemplates the 
whole without losing sight of the parts. It 
is a creative act, made in faith, and its 
reward is wisdom. 

The good teacher will help his pupils to 
discover the steadying effect of an image, 
the suggestiveness of a rhythm, the fer- 
tility of significant comparisons, the lim- 
iting effect of meter, the finality of form, 
or the uniqueness of words charged with 
poetic power. A great work of art is a 
world in little. It speaks to the finite and 
bespeaks the infinite. The way of discov- 
ery is often as educationally nourishing 
as the thing discovered. The meaning 
and the wonder are in the art as much as 
they are in the vision of the artist. 


This reading of imaginative literature for 
depth should begin in early childhood with 
fairy tale, myth, legend, fable, and any other 
kind of metaphor creative minds have chosen 
for their purpose. 


Some of you will surely ask: But what 
are we to do with the masses? The an- 
swer is plain. The many will derive more 
benefit from breathing this fresh, clear, 
vulnerable, and vitalizing upland air that 
“Nimbly and sweetly recommends it- 
self / Unto our gentle senses” than they 
ever can derive from the smog of drudg- 
ery. The many, at least, should not be de- 
prived completely of the opportunity to 
participate in excellence. 
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Whats Right with the Teaching of Enghsh?' 


VIRGINIA BELLE LOWERS? 


Criticism of the teaching of English is easy, because our graduates exhibit 
their command of English every day. “English teachers know that language is 
learned in social situations and, further, that far more social situations for lan- 
guage’ learning exist outside the English class than in that one purposeful pe- 
riod.’’ Nevertheless, we respect honest criticism. 

Many parents do not recognize the three R’s in modern dress and also fear 
that the classics are being neglected. Some college professors say that we do not 
teach students to write correctly or effectively; others, that “we have frightened 
people away from writing by our mania for correctness.’’ Teachers of other 
subjects sometimes complain that we have not taught the subjunctive or that 
students cannot read their textbooks or spell. A few persons say that we have en- 
couraged people to write and talk who have nothing to say and so produce only 
rubbish. 

“Obviously these strictures contradict one another.’”’ But everyone thinks 
that he could teach English successfully. 

We do not waste time telling critics about our overload of students and of 
clerical and extra-curricular duties. Instead, we try to explain how language is 
learned and to secure co-operation. The English Language Arts presents the 


situation and the program extremely well. 


Waar are we doing well? “We are giv- 
ing practical attention to the problem of 
teaching reading in high school, even in 
college.... We have learned how to 
teach reading to older students and we 
have developed materials which help 
them to become independent readers.”’ 

In teaching reading and literature, we 
are beginning to capitalize more and 
more on interest. We have always tried 
to develop discriminating taste and the 
habit of reading.... The attempt to 
bring joy back into school reading and 
literature has meant two things to Eng- 
lish teachers: we now have to become 
well informed on books for adolescents, 
and we are takin; a changed attitude to- 


1Abridged from a paper read at the meeting of 
the High School Section of the NCTE, Boston, No- 
vember 29, 1952. The passage in smaller type is an 
editor’s summary. 


2 Los Angeles City Schools. 


ward the old-fashioned book report. We 
are getting into closer rapport with our 
librarians—who have come to our aid 
nobly—and we allow young people to 
discuss the books they read as normal 
readers do, sometimes in writing, usually 
not. Most book reports only told the 
story anyway, often not too well or even 
too honestly... . 

By widening our acquaintance with 
books that will interest students and de- 
velop their understanding of themselves 
and of the world, we are better able to 
teach literature, to fulfil one of the tasks 
of education—that is ‘to place before the 
developing mind a succession of imagina- 
tive works, each of which is a little be- 
yond the present range of emotion but 
not beyond the range of sympathy.” .. . 

When we looked at the literature that 
has been published since Silas Marner, 
we found all kinds of novels, stories, po- 
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ems, and essays of value to young people 
of today. True, we did not throw Silas 
Marner away, but we allowed our stu- 
dents to read other things as well—or in- 
stead, if advisable. Textbook publishers 
have caught on to this need for diverse 
materials and now make books to meet 
the requirements of modern schools: 
books for slow readers, anthologies with 
stories, poems, essays, and plays of our 
times. 

... To help each one learn better, we 
began to study our individual students. 
We developed techniques for teaching 
smaller groups the skills they needed to 
learn. Those who already had achieved 
the desired competence were given some- 
thing more challenging to do. Where 
formerly we used to plan our lessons for a 
hypothetical middle group or for the best 
students or for the poorest, we now make 
plans that will give all groups a learning 
experience... . 

We took a leaf from elementary school 
experience—the unit plan. We have 
found it a major improvement. Instead 
of making the course consist of the first 
half of the language text, for instance, 
plus The Tale of Two Cities and four book 
reports, we have begun to organize activ- 
ities around some center of interest or to 
make use of a situation which will give 
every student an opportunity to observe, 
listen, read, discuss, and write as well as 
he is able. . . . Sometimes the center of 
interest is one book or play, like The 
Human Comedy, by Saroyan, or Mac- 
beth; sometimes it is a topic like “Meet- 
ing a Crisis” or “American Heritage,” 
where the class reads many types of liter- 
ature, and each student is helped to 
make a worth-while contribution. .. . 

We have studied the sequence of the 
steps by which language is learned. Ob- 
servation and listening precede speaking. 
Children have to do a great deal of talk- 
ing about their experiences before they 
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are ready to read. And learning to write 
comes last, the hardest of all. We knew 
this was true for elementary school pu- 
pils; we found it is still true of students in 
secondary schools. ... These processes 
are intermingled. In our planning we in- 
clude all of them. 

... We have found that intensive 
study of formal grammar benefits but 
few of our students—those who are able 
to transfer abstract principle into prac- 
tice. For that reason we develop language 
skills in situations in which students 
have, first, something to say or write and, 
second, a listener or reader other than the 
teacher. 

In the unit plan, spelling, vocabulary, 
usage, and sentence structure are learned 
in use. Each unit involves a complete 
cycle of language experience—receiving 
impressions, assimilating and organizing 
impressions, and expressing thoughts in 
speech and writing. Each unit is planned 
to give special emphasis to some skill. 

When students need direct teaching of 
some concept or rule to help them com- 
municate their meaning more effectively, 
we teach them that concept directly. 
Then we give them plenty of practice in 
using it. We do not waste much time 
teaching them things they do not now 
need, such as the subjunctive in English. 
We require them to eliminate gross er- 
rors, most of which are made among the 
irregular verbs and the pronouns. We try 
to get them interested in using the exact 
word, the expressive phrase. We know 
that learning to speak and write clearly 
and correctly takes many years, so we 
reteach and help students individually 
with their problems. . . . 

... English students visit factories, 
airports, museums. They go to operas, to 
plays; they take part in radio and televi- 
sion programs. They write real letters 
and conduct real interviews. To expand 
these experiences, they read more, and, 
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WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE 


when they write or speak, they have an 
interest in making their communication 
effective. 

. .. While we still have our cherished 
electives of drama, Shakespeare, journal- 
ism, and the rest, today we tend to allow 
more students in the required English 
course to profit from the experience of 
speaking, writing, or acting for a definite 
audience. 

As one of the chief characteristics of 
what’s right with English, I would cite 
the fact that we have kept working to- 
gether for our own professional improve- 
ment. Local workshops for study and de- 
velopment of teaching plans, curriculum 
committees, and institutes with experi- 
enced leaders have helped us to make 
clear what our objectives are and how to 
reach them. Above all, the National 
Council of Teachers of English has been 
our constant help and guide. The NCTE 
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has maintained communication from 
coast to coast, has provided us in our lone 
hamlets with the results of research in 
language study, with regular accounts of 
successful teaching, and now with the 
magnificent report of the Curriculum 
Commission, the end of which is not 

So to our critics we may say that any 
lack of success in teaching English is not 
due to indifference. We are constantly 
evaluating our own teaching with the in- 
tent of improving the training we give to 
boys and girls. ... We have not aban- 
doned good standards. Parents, the pub- 
lic, other teachers, college professors, and 
administrators need to be reassured. We 
need to share our problems with them 
and to enlist their help in accomplishing 
accepted aims. To do so will perhaps re- 
move the false air of simplicity which has 
attached itself to the teaching of English. 


Arena Theater Is the Answer’ 


PAUL BRUCE PETTIT” 


By NOW we have a tradition that the 
English teacher in the high school is the 
person delegated to supervise the dra- 
matics program. The rapid expansion of 
dramatic activities in the past decade has 
formed a closer tie than ever before be- 
tween English and dramatics and has 
forced the English teacher to consider a 
variety of matters that were alien fifty 
years ago. That the performance level of 
high school dramatics is as high as it is 
today is a tribute to the energy and devo- 


! Based on a talk given before the English Section 
of the Eastern Zone Meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association, November, 1952, in Albany. 


2State University of New York College for 
Teachers, Albany; director, State College Arena 
Summer Theatre. 


tion given this activity by the English 
teacher, but, despite his best efforts, such 
a multitude of problems confront the 
teacher that the desired results are more 
often than not wistful dreams. 

These problems certainly vary from 
teacher to teacher and from school to 
school, but some of them recur with suf- 
ficient frequency to allow for generaliza- 
tions. The average high school director 
can have the stage only a small portion of 
time, since it must be shared with band, 
orchestra, debate, and other auditorium- 
centered activities. The director’s life is 
further complicated by the fact that stu- 
dents are usually available for extra-cur- 
ricular activities only for limited periods 
of time. On those happy occasions when 
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the students and the stage are available 
for dramatics at the same time, the direc- 
tor is able to give only about half of his 
attention to actual rehearsal as he must 
also supervise the construction of scenery 
and look after other technical matters on 
the stage. These pressures frequently re- 
sult in rehearsal periods which sometimes 
reach the disastrous length of three to 
five months! 

Since the stage must also serve as the 
workshop, there is an understandable 
tendency for the director to despair of 
anything like a convincing set. Working 
conditions are extremely unsatisfactory; 
there is no place to store the set before 
production; there is no place to store the 
set after production. Mattress-box card- 
board is too often sought out as the raw 
material for the hastily constructed and 
easily disposable set. Even in the few 
schools that have satisfactory theater 
workshops and _ storage facilities, the 
mounting costs of canvas, wood, paint, 
and other production materials are forc- 
ing the director either to curtail his pro- 
duction schedule or to resort to make- 
shift settings. 

Still another problem is the complexity 
of modern theater operation. Few high 
schools feel that they can spare more 
than one person for theater activities— 
and it is the rare school that allows that 
one person to devote more than a small 
fraction of his professional time to that 
activity. Thus we are faced with the pat- 
tern of the one-man, part-time “‘depart- 
ment.” And that one man is, ideally, to 
be not only an adequate director but also 
an imaginative set designer, a carpenter, 
a lighting technician, a costumer, a 
makeup artist, an expert on period furni- 
ture and props, an A-1 publicist, and, 
whenever the ropes are fouled, a master 
steeplejack. With intense specialization 
it is possible to know vaguely one’s way 


around in all these fields, but it is well- 
nigh impossible for any one person to be 
a true practitioner in each of the mani- 
fold fields that combine under the title of 
“theater.” A glance at a New York Play- 
bill will reveal that even the professional 
theater has not as yet produced the one- 
man miracle; a dozen experts are re- 
quired to supervise the work of as many 
divisions of production activity. Even 
the best-trained and most enthusiastic 
teacher could scarcely be capable of 
meeting these demands. 

Another common problem is the stu- 
dent. Despite the enthusiasm which 
many young people have for dramatics, 
the inescapable fact is always present 
that they come to the teacher devoid of 
any real background and experience. The 
hundreds of conventions which are in- 
cluded in ‘‘acting technique” are a mys- 
tery to them, and their voices are seldom 
capable of any real projection into the 
vast auditorium cavern. The adequate 
training of even one student-actor could 
easily take as much time as the director- 
teacher has at his disposal for the re- 
hearsal of an entire production. 

I realize that a certain school of play- 
wrights has attempted to solve some of 
these problems for the teacher. The prod- 
ucts of these authors invariably follow 
the same pattern: a simple plot giving 
humorous rendering to a certain few bas- 
ic adolescent problems, principally puppy 
love, allowance money, and/or the fam- 
ily car. True, plays of this sort are easy to 
direct, supposedly simple for the actors, 
since they have little to do but “‘act natu- 
ral” (if only these playwrights knew how 
hard that is to do!), and make use of only 
a standard interior set. But these plays 
are completely without a healthy chal- 
lenge to either the director or the cast, 
are of no value as dramatic literature, 
and are totally without interest to an au- 
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dience with a mature outlook. This ap- 
proach to the problem leads us still fur- 
ther from a solution, for the production 
of plays of this caliber turns dramatic 
activities into little more than busywork 
with no meaningful potentialities for 
anyone. 

Now is the time to talk frankly of the 
problems facing the high school theater, 
for I honestly feel that a solution is at 
hand. That solution, I believe, is the 
arena theater. 

To those for whom the term is rela- 
tively new, we can say that an arena the- 
ater is a theater with a central acting 
area, on all sides of which the audience is 
seated. The acting area may vary in 
shape from a circle to a rectangle and in 
dimensions from nine feet in diameter to 
twenty feet square. While the acting area 
may be raised, my experience has been 
that the best result is achieved if the 
“stage’’ is on floor level. On each of the 
four sides is a section of seats for the au- 
dience, the total seating capacity varying 
from about one hundred to three or four 
hundred. The lights are attached to a 
framework of wood or pipe suspended 
twelve or fifteen feet above the acting 
area. Although possible refinements are 
many~—and individual setups differ con- 
siderably—these ingredients may be 
found in practically all arena theaters. 

If we were to pay a visit to a typical 
arena theater, we would very likely enter 
the theater proper by passing from the 
lobby through one of the entrances lo- 
cated at each corner of the acting area. 
Later, these will be used by the actors for 
their entrances and exists. Before us, in 
the arena, is a floor-covering defining the 
exact size of the acting area; if space per- 
mits, a margin of about two feet sepa- 
rates the acting area from the first row of 
seats. On this floor-covering, or ground 
cloth, is placed the furniture for the first 


act, arranged very much as it might be in 
a room of the kind called for in the play. 
What we are looking at is essentially a 
medium-sized room with the four walls 
removed. Curtain time arrives and the 
theater becomes totally dark. In about 
ten seconds the spotlights on the frame 
above the acting area dim up revealing 
the actors in place for the opening of 
Act I. 

Two things will perhaps impress us im- 
mediately: the presence of a portion of 
the audience directly opposite us and the 
daring of the actors at turning their 
backs toward us. Before the first act is 
over, however, we will have lost all 
awareness of the other members of the 
audience and at about the same time the 
impact of the arena style of staging will 
start making itself felt upon us. Our con- 
tact with the actor is so intimate that we 
are no more shocked by the sight of his 
back than we are by the back of a guest 
in our own home. The expressiveness of 
the actor’s face and body can easily be 
appreciated by every member of the au- 
dience, and the actor’s conversational 
voice carries throughout the small the- 
ater without difficulty. The actor’s lack 
of artifice and the audience’s close rela- 
tionship with the actors and furniture 
and properties make possible the excite- 
ment in the audience that is always asso- 
ciated with active participation. 

At the end of the act the stage lights 
go out, and after a few moments of dark- 
ness the house lights come up; the actors 
have made their exits during the period 
of darkness. Scene changes are of course 
executed in full view of the audience, 
these changes, apparently, intriguing the 
audience almost as much as the play it- 
self. This is the pattern that will be fol- 
lowed tonight in the dozen or so profes- 
sional arena theaters and in any number 
of the more than two hundred amateur 
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arena theaters scattered across the 
United States. 

Now what impact can this method of 
dramatic production have upon the high 
school theater? In the first place, practi- 
cally any area of moderate size can be 
adapted successfully for an arena the- 
ater. Lofts and storerooms lend them- 
selves admirably to the purpose; the 
Charles E. Gorton High School in Yon- 
kers, New York, turned an unused coal 
bunker into a brilliant little arena the- 
ater, and at State College in Albany the 
Arena Summer Theatre is housed in the 
college gymnasium. In fact, any room 
with a floor space twenty feet square or 
more and a height of at least twelve feet 
is capable of being turned into a per- 
manent or temporary arena theater. 

The cost is relatively slight. Since 
scenery in the usual sense of the word 
simply does not exist for the arena the- 
ater, the expense of wood, canvas, and 
scene paint, and the time involved in 
construction, can be eliminated entirely. 
For the first season of Arena Summer 
Theatre in Albany, the ground cloth for 
the acting area consisted of three rugs 
from the Salvation Army pieced to- 
gether, placed face down on the floor, and 
painted a dark brown. Total cost, $20 
and some rather sore fingers. As for seat- 
ing, bleachers work out admirably and 
folding chairs are excellent, especially if 
the fourth and subsequent rows are 
slightly elevated. 

The only item that can be called major 
in establishing the arena theater is light- 
ing. The State College Arena Summer 
Theatre in Albany utilizes a 6,000-watt, 
six-circuit, portable switchboard. The 
cost of this was approximately $375, or 
about half or a third of a “‘just adequate”’ 
board for the proscenium stage. The 
portable board is practically foolproof, 
absolutely safe, and can be operated ef- 
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fortlessly. Existing spotlights can fre- 
quently be used for arena illumination, 
but, because of the weight factor and the 
short distance between the light source 
and the actor, more satisfastory results 
can be obtained if 150- and 300-watt 
built-in reflector spot bulbs are mounted 
on the grid above the acting area. If the 
arena is being newly equipped, this pat- 
tern is by far the best because the mini- 
mum cost of a conventional spotlight is 
over $50, while the cost of a reflector spot 
bulb and holder is just a few cents over 
$6. Considering that about twenty spots 
are needed to light adequately an acting 
area of fifteen by twenty feet, we have 
the staggering difference in cost of $1,000 
for conventional spots against $120 for 
the smaller units. Although I do know of 
at least one nonprofessional arena the- 
ater whose only stage illumination is 
from ten reflector spot bulbs connected 
directly to a wall switch, I feel that every 
effort should be made to give the au- 
dience the most flexible lighting possible, 
since lighting frequently steps in and 
takes the place in arena of conventional 
scenery on the proscenium stage. 

We can sum up this matter of cost by 
saying that new equipment for a very 
good arena theater would be about $800, 
or less than the cost of a set of velvet 
cyclorama drapes for the average pro- 
scenium stage. That figure can, of course, 
be cut in proportion to the amount of ex- 
isting equipment that is incorporated in- 
to an arena setup. 

Because of the over-all simplicity of 
this minimum equipment, operation of 
the arena theater can easily be handled 
by the “one-man department.” The tech- 
nical knowledge required for arena opera- 
tion is relatively slight; even the neces- 
sary information regarding electricity 
can be found in any basic textbook on 
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ARENA THEATER IS THE ANSWER 


stage lighting* and understood without 
difficulty. Set-designing for arena is con- 
siderably simpler than in proscenium, 
since the starting point for designing the 
arena interior is the logical placement of 
furniture in the kind of room indicated in 
the script—and the design for an exterior 
set frequently is concerned mainly with 
the arrangement of the actual units 
(rocks, benches, etc.) and props required 
for the action. Since scenery construction 
is eliminated, the director is capable of 
devoting about 90 per cent of the avail- 
able time to the actual rehearsing of the 
actors, and technical matters do not suf- 
fer because of this attention. Thus the 
total rehearsal period is shortened, more 
worth-while plays may be attempted, 
and a higher level of performance pro- 
ficiency may be attained. In a word, the 
arena director can come closer to being 
the complete theater person than can the 
director in any other form of contem- 
porary theater, and he can achieve a per- 
formance standard generally undreamed 
of on the high school proscenium stage. 

How do the actors feel about arena? I 
have yet to find an actor of any age or of 
any background who is not enthusiastic 
about it! The younger actors appreciate 
it because movement and groupings are 
generally those found in “real life’ and 
are not the complex conventionalized 
ones used upon the proscenium stage; 
older actors enjoy it because of the lively 
and direct sense of rapport they can es- 
tablish with the audience. Still another 
advantage may be gained by the actor, 
since the smaller seating capacity of the 
arena theater makes it feasible, almost 
necessary, for a play to be given several 
performances. Considering the student- 
actor’s development, five performances 


3 Samuel Seldon and Hunton D. Sellman, Stage 
Scenery and Lighting (rev. ed.; New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1947), is a good one. 
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before an average audience of two hun- 
dred are vastly more valuable than a 
single performance to an audience of one 
thousand. The assurance that is built up 
and the resultant sense of accomplish- 
ment make even a short run a rewarding 
experience for the student-actor even as 
for the professional. 

And the members of the audience? 
They love it, too! At long last every 
member of the audience can satisfy his 
secret desire to be a part of the play! 
Arena actors and directors never get to- 
gether without bringing to light dozens of 
incidents to prove this point. Why is 
this? Because the audience is brought into 
the production as never before. Because 
each member of the audience feels that 
the play is personally and uniquely his. 
Because, as a member of our audience 
said to me, ‘Going to the Arena Theatre 
is like going to a party!” The novelty of 
the project usually brings the patron the 
first time, but the emotional satisfaction 
afforded by a good arena production 
brings him back. Adequate proof of this 
may be had by looking at the growing 
number of professional arena stock com- 
panies that operate the year around. 

Apart from all these very practical 
considerations is still another which must 
be mentioned—and that is that arena 
staging places emphasis upon the very 
heart of the theater: the play itself. The 
veneer and the trimmings which too 
often intrude are removed, allowing the 
actor and the script to claim the atten- 
tion that too frequently has been denied 
them. And herein lies the great challenge 
of arena, for the script must be good and 
the directing and the acting must be well 
conceived and well executed. 

With regard to the types of plays that 
can be produced in arena, I for some time 
was of the opinion that the simplification 
of arena would be suitable only for fan- 
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tasies, comedies, and other plays making 
small demands upon realism. I was 
wrong. After having firsthand experience 
with productions of such realistic plays 
as The Silver Cord, Life with Mother, and 
The Little Foxes, 1am convinced that the 
intimate and natural relationship be- 
tween actor and audience achieves a 
sense of emotional reality impossible with 
elaborate and far-removed frames of 
wood and canvas. This sense of reality is 
further reinforced by the thoughtful use 
of properties and costumes. 

Luckily for all of us, the very newness 
of widespread arena activity leaves the 
field open for creative experimentation. 
Thousands are still exploring the weak- 
nesses and strengths of the medium, and 
few have had the temerity to set forth 
rules and say it shall be thus and so. A 
lot can be learned, however, by sharing 
trials and errors with other arena direc- 
tors and actors. The proscenium director 
will gain invaluable information by see- 
ing as many arena rehearsals and produc- 
tions as possible.‘ Too, a systematic 
study of arena-theater production and 
experience in arena acting can be had at 
several colleges and universities offering 
course work in arena theater. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no book now on the mar- 
ket that would be of any great value to 


4 A sizable list of arena theaters in the United 
States is to be found in Margo Jones, Arena Theatre 
(New York: Rinehart, 1951). See also the Directory 
of Arena Theatre, published by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy, 1545 Broadway, New 
York 36. 
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the high school arena theater, but a 
wealth of reading material is indicated in 
the excellent bibliographies of the sub- 
ject published by the Players Magazine® 
and the American National Theatre and 
Academy (1545 Broadway, New York 
36, New York). I do know from experi- 
ence, however, that a qualified prosce- 
nium director will have very little dif- 
ficulty in adapting his technique to this 
exciting new method. 

I do not agree with that group of arena 
enthusiasts who declares that in fifty 
years the proscenium theater will be a 
thing of the past. Not for the world 
would I want to see that particular mys- 
tery and excitement which comes with a 
good proscenium production vanish. 
Arena theater must be considered as a 
means of expanding theater activity, not 
as a device for replacing that theater now 
in existence. My faith in arena theater is 
based on the fact that, thanks to the 
unique opportunities afforded teacher, 
student, and audience by this method of 
production, the time has now arrived 
when high school productions can start 
reaching the goals toward which they 
have so leng aimed. There is now no rea- 
son why “good” theater cannot fit com- 
fortably into the time, space, and budget 
limitations of the typical high school. 
Qualified teachers and intelligent casts 
are now in a position to share in the 
molding of an exciting future for the non- 
professional theater. 


5 April, 1951, pp. 158 f. 
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The Book-of-the-Week Club 


RICHARD M. BOSSONE! 


M ost teachers find little difficulty in 
developing a reading program which ful- 
fils the first two steps of the reading act— 
perception of words and comprehension 
of main ideas. The difficulty most of us 
teachers encounter is in planning a pro- 
gram which will not neglect the last two 
steps of the reading act—reaction to an 
author’s ideas and integration of new 
ideas with the pupil’s past experience.” 

The method to be described here, cen- 
tering around a Book-of-the-Week Club, 
makes appropriate use of small-group 
discussion, that is, vigorous, critical, and 
discriminating thinking and interpreting 
are required. Because the Book-of-the- 
Week Club was first organized in a sev- 
enth-grade reading class which had had 
no previous experience in group work, an 
explanation of what would be involved 
in this particular group situation was 
necessary. 

The instructor pointed out that the 
Book-of-the-Week Club would exist as a 
means by which a student could partici- 
pate in book discussions, in making book 
recommendations, and in group activi- 
ties. This group activity was not to be a 
means by which an individual would seek 
to control others but rather the means by 
which an individual might stimulate the 
thinking of others and improve himself 

1 Chairman of the Reading Department, Portola 
Junior High School, El Cerrito, Calif. 


2 William S. Gray, ‘‘Growth in Understanding 
Reading and Its Development among Youth,’’ Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, LXXII (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, October, 1950), 
8-13. 


as a member of his school. The various 
roles and functions of the group members 
were then discussed. It was agreed that a 
leader, an observer, and a secretary 
should be elected by each group and that 
each member should strive to improve 
human relations within the group 
through the example of his own behavior. 

After this orientation in group work 
the class and the instructor began to 
make a list of topics and questions to 
serve as a guide for the Book-of-the- 
Week-Club discussions. To encourage 
students to make contributions to this 
discussion guide, the instructor sug- 
gested a sociodrama: a student acting the 
part of a salesman in a bookstore trying 
to sell a book to a hesitant customer. The 
student who acted the part was not al- 
together successful, but various members 
of the class were quick to supply him 
with lines and to suggest what they 
would have done in his place. In this way 
many students began to contribute valu- 
able ideas and questions that should be 
brought out during the discussion of 
books. 

Because the students did not know 
how to organize these ideas, it was neces- 
sary to familiarize them with the method 
of arranging steps in a discussion. Read- 
ing Ladders for Human Relations was 
used for this purpose.* Thus with proper 
guidance the students planned the ar- 
rangement of their ideas and decided to 


3 Americal Council of Education, Reading Lad- 
ders for Human Relations, Washington, D.C., pp. 
8-14. 
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include the following points in the discus- 
sion guide: (1) Basic information, such as 
title, author, type of book, setting, name 
and description of main characters, and 
brief summary of the plot. (2) Reaction 
to an author’s ideas and integration of 
new ideas with past experience, such as 
identifying similar incidents drawn from 
one’s own experience, recognizing the 
emotional experiences of main charac- 
ters, and drawing conclusions about the 
consequences of certain behavior and 
feelings. 

Realizing how easily the students 
might be tempted to apply this guide in- 
correctly in the discussion, the instructor 
demonstrated the right and wrong way 
to use it. The students were cautioned 
not to dwell too long on the summary of 
the plot and were reminded of previous 
reading lessons in which we had outlined 
the author’s plan, citing main incidents 
only. They were also cautioned to use the 
discussion guide as a springboard for fur- 
ther questions and not as a list to be fol- 
lowed rigidly. 

After considerable attention to these 
pitfalls students were asked to volunteer 
as the members of the first Book-of-the- 
Week-Club panel. It was also hoped all 
members of the class would participate at 
least once in a panel. Signups were to be 
in groups of five, and participation would 
be credited in lieu of completing a book- 
report questionnaire. 

The first five students to volunteer 
were representative of our school popula- 
tion: one Negro, one Oriental, and three 
Caucasians—most of whom belonged to 
the less-favored socioeconomic groups 
and were of average reading ability. 

During the class period members of 
the club were given time to elect their 
leader, observer, and secretary and to ar- 
range for future meetings. Thereafter 
they met two or three times after school 


or during their lunch periods to make 
final plans for presentation of the discus- 
sion. Members of the club selected from 
the classroom library books that ap- 
pealed to them for personal reasons. 
(Much work had already been done in 
this class to explore the reading interests 
and personal experiences of the students 
so that a selection of books interesting to 
the pupils was assured.) Members of the 
club selected such books as: Call Me 
Charley, Linda Marsh, Melindy’s Medal, 
Hill of Little Miracles, and Highpockets.* 

After a week of reading and planning 
members of the club felt that they were 
ready to present their book discussion 
before the class. The instructor explained 
to the other members of the class, who 
were to serve as an audience on this occa- 
sion, that listening was very much like 
another communication skill, reading. In 
order to establish a purpose for listening 
carefully, the instructor suggested that 
the students be prepared at the close of 
the hour to select the book they felt most 
deserving of the title ‘Book-of-the- 
Week’’; this honor was to be given to the 
book that was most adequately pre- 
sented by its advocate. 

Feeling that this experiment might in- 
terest others, the group and the instruc- 
tor decided to make a tape recording of 
the discussion; and the secretary of the 
club arranged for the discussion to be 
similar to a radio program. Andre Kos- 
telanetz’s recording of ‘‘Poinciana’”’ was 
used as opening and closing background 
music; class interest was immediately 
aroused; all eyes focused on the chairman 
who took the microphone and, as the 
music faded in the background, an- 

4 Jesse Jackson, Call Me Charley, Harper, 1945; 
Adele DeLeeuw, Linda Marsh, MacMillan, 1943; 
Georgene Faulkner and John Becker, Melindy’s 
Medal, Messner, 1945; Valenti Angelo, Hill of Little 


Miracles, Viking, 1942; John R. Tunis, Highpockets, 
Morrow, 1948. 
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nounced: “‘Members of the Book-of-the- 
Week Club bring you a transcription of 
the program ‘An Invitation to Reading.’ 
Members of today’s panel are. . . .” (The 
microphone was handed to each person 
and he gave his name.) ‘‘Today we shall 
discuss five books which the members of 
the club heartily recommend for your 
reading enjoyment; they are. . . .” (Each 
member gave the title of his book and 
held the book up for the class to see.) 
The chairman then called on one of the 
members to discuss his book. After the 
student had supplied all the information 
asked for under the first item of the dis- 
cussion guide, the other students c= the 
panel began to ask him questions about 
his book, using the discussion guide as a 
means for expanding their thinking. 
After all five books had been presented 
and the students had chosen the Book-of- 
the-Week, the chairman brought the pro- 
gram to a close. 

The playing back of the tape recording 
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not only made the students feel quite 
thrilled at hearing their own voices but 
also did a great deal to stimulate the stu- 
dents’ thinking about their reading and 
speaking abilities. 

On this first occasion ways and means 
of improving the presentation were dis- 
cussed; because this was to be a weekly 
event, it was decided that hereafter sug- 
gestions or comments be written down 
and turned in to the instructor. It has 
been gratifying to note that most of the 
students in their evaluations agree that 
this is an excellent way to become ac- 
quainted with books and to develop dis- 
crimination in their reading. Quite a few 
of them note the need for improving their 
speech, for recognizing broader meanings 
in their reading, and for reacting criti- 
cally to an author’s ideas. But above all 
many of them realize that to integrate 
their past experience with their reading 
is one means of improving habits of 
thinking and behavior. 


in Teaching English 


A. LITERARY APPRECIATION 


1. Was the selection within the com- 
prehension of the pupils and suited to 
their interests and needs? 

2. Was a motive question or problem 
set which was related to the students? 

3. Were difficulties, such as unusual 
words, anticipated? 

4. In the case of poetry, did the 
teacher read the selection effectively? 


1 Chairman of Academic Subjects, Murray Hill 
Vocational High School, New York, N.Y. 


MAX BERGER! 


5. Was the selection related to the pu- 
pils’ personal experiences? 

6. Did pupils have an opportunity to 
express sentiments evoked by similar 
circumstances? 

7. Were visual and/or auditory aids 
used effectively to enhance interest? 

8. Was there evidence of pleasure 
evoked in the oral reading of particu- 
larly vivid or beautiful passages? Did 
students volunteer to read such passages 
aloud? 
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9. Were the students animated when 
discussing the plot or characters in the 
selection? Did they evince a real and per- 
sonal interest? 

10. Were attitudes of good human re- 
lations fostered through implications of 
the subject matter and through the dis- 
cussion? 

11. Was there evident enjoyment of 
the humor, rhythm, character delinea- 
tion, and/or dramatic action of the story, 
the poem, the play? 

12. Did students react to the vivid im- 
agery of the descriptive vocabulary in 
the selection? Is student vocabulary 
growing? 

13. Did students enjoy dramatizing 
parts of the selection? 

14. Are students inspired to try to 
write original poems, stories, or playlets? 
What follow-up is there by the teacher? 

15. Did students compare a story in 
the written form with the manner in 
which the same story is handled on the 
radio, on television, or in the movies? 

16. Were students guided toward 
reading other works by the author stud- 
ied in class? Did they show an interest in 
reading other works of the same kind? 
Were they encouraged to take books out 
of the school library? 


B. SPELLING 


1. Was there an understanding of the 
meaning and the correct pronunciation of 
words to be taught? 

2. Was there pre-testing? Was a ‘“‘felt 
need” for spelling improvement estab- 
lished? 

3. Did the teacher use multiple sense 
appeal? 

4. Did the teacher call attention to the 
specific difficulty of each word? Was each 
pupil trained to focus his attention on the 
part of the word he himself missed? 

5. Were the blackboards used? 
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6. Were charts and other visual mate- 
rials used? 

7. Was there provision for using words 
in sentences? 

8. Was there provision for reviewing 
these words? 

9. Did students keep individual lists 
of misspelled words? 

10. Have students been given sugges- 
tions for self-study? 

11. Was there evidence that students 
are using a proper technique for self- 
study (look at the word, visual recall, 
write the word, check the written prod- 
uct). 

12. Was proper emphasis placed upon 
correct spelling in composition work, 
homework, boardwork? 


C, READING 


1. Did the teacher utilize the reading 
possibilities which exist in classroom ac- 
tivities? 

2. Was the emphasis upon silent, 
rather than oral, reading? 

3. Was the teacher striving to expand 
his students’ vocabulary? 

4. Did the teacher endeavor to have 
the new word added to the students’ 
speaking vocabulary? 

5. Did the teacher develop the stu- 
dents’ skill in unlocking new words in the 
context? 

6. Did the teacher use film strips and 
other audio-visual aids to accelerate vo- 
cabulary growth? 

7. Did the teacher provide practice in 
auditory and visual discrimination? 

8. Did the teacher teach such reading 
skills as the use of the Index and Table of 
Contents? The abstracting or outlining 
of content in reading matter? 

9. Did the teacher set an example for 
good oral reading? 

10. Did students have the opportu- 
nity for practice in oral reading? (This 
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does not mean having one boy after an- 
other drone and stumble through the 
oral reading of a story for a full period.) 

11. Did the teacher use diagnostic test- 
ing to determine reading difficulties? 

12. Were problem cases referred to the 
remedial reading teacher or higher au- 
thority? 

13. Was practice provided in silent 
reading? 

14. Were students required to do 
readings outside of class? 

15. Were the daily newspaper, maga- 
zines, periodicals, etc., utilized to encour- 
age reading? 


D. WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


1. Did it arise out of class activities? 

2. Did it provide an avenue for free 
expression? Did it stimulate the imagina- 
tion? 

3. Was it personal? 

4, Was it used as a vehicle for improv- 
ing skill in written expression? 

5. Were errors corrected? 

6. Was the student held to standards 
of acceptable form and usage? 

7. Did the student realize the impor- 
tance of clear, effective written expres- 
sion? 

8. Were diagnostic tests used to dis- 
cover basic student weaknesses in writ- 
ten expression? 

9. Was practice provided for the im- 
provement of weaknesses? 

10. Were students encouraged to write 
creatively? 

11. Was written work tied up with 
such school activitiés as the newspaper, 
posters, election slogans, contests, and 
work in other subjects? 

12. Was written work tied in with 
present personal needs? With future em- 


ployment? 
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13. Was composition work tied in 
with spelling, reading, literary apprecia- 
tion? 


E. ORAL EXPRESSION 


1. Did it arise out of and tie in with 
other class activities? 

2. Were students stimulated to ob- 
serve acceptable standards of speech 
usage? 

3. Was there freedom of expression 
without class chaos? 

4. Were the rules of proper decorum 
observed during class discussions? 

5. Were errors in oral English cor- 
rected unobtrusively but consistently? 

6. Were students trained in group dis- 
cussicn techniques? 

7. Were students trained to respect 
the dignity of the individual? To respect 
minority opinions? 

8. Was “right to an opinion”’ distin- 
guished from prejudice, bigotry, or igno- 
rance? 

9. Was there follow-up on students 
attending speech clinics for correction of 
speech defects? 

10. Were students trained to organize 
their ideas? To express themselves clear- 
ly and effectively? 

11. Were there socialized discussions, 
or does the arrow of the recitation point 
from student to teacher? 

12. Were students trained to realize 
that effective oral discussion or delivery 
requires adequate preparation and plan- 
ning? 

13. Were student intercriticism and 
self-criticism encouraged? 

14. Were students trained to listen? 

15. Were the ideas covered in oral dis- 
cussion “‘clinched”’ by an effective sum- 
mary, review, drill, or application? 
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THE NEWEST MEDIUM FOR 
BOOK REPORTS 


“Must we write them out in class or at 
home?” is the tiresome query that has al- 
ways greeted the assignment of book reports 
in my classes. This year I brightly respond- 
ed, ““No. We are going to star in our reports 
this time!” 

I then suggested that the biography book 
reports be presented as television produc- 
tions in which each student plays the person 
about whose life he has just finished reading. 
When I asked what video programs lent 
themselves to such reports, members of the 
class volunteered these as_ suggestions: 
“What’s My Line?” ‘We, the People,” 
‘‘What’s My Name?” ‘Twenty Questions,” 
“The Name’s the Same,” and Edward R. 
Murrow’s “See It Now.” 

I suggested, too, old radio programs that 
could be adapted for our use, “‘C.B.S. Was 
There” and the well-known “Mr. Anthony’s 
Court of ‘Inhuman’ Relations,” and asked 
that one or two prepare a listing of when we 
could see and hear these favorites while each 
one was reading his biography. After the 
broadcast hours and channels were present- 
ed, one boy chortled, “When my mother 
says, ‘Turn off the television and do your 
homework,’ I’m going to say, ‘This is my 
homework,’ ” and in this vein we all pro- 
ceeded to watch the programs on particular 
evenings. 

About 60 per cent of the pupils had sets at 
home and invited their classmates to join 
them for this ‘‘assignment.”’ Others said 
they would visit relatives and neighbors. In 
class I passed out book jackets which the li- 
brarian had supplied, and we talked over 
suitable titles for this biography report. 

From our watching the TV features en- 
sued a discussion of the merit of the various 
commercial presentations, including the 
quality of the participants’ speech—profes- 
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sional actors and audience participants— 
the overly saccharine commercials, and the 
variety of interesting facts that turn up on 
quiz programs in the form of bonus ques- 
tions. At the same time, each student con- 
tinued to read his biography, taking elabo- 
rate precautions to keep secret the identity 
of his subject so that no one would guess 
who he was. 

At this stage I pointed out that the lives 
depicted need not be famous ones and sug- 
gested that the boys and girls who were 
reading about a blind youth’s experiences in 
My Eyes Have a Cold Nose or about life on a 
midwestern farm would do well to join the 
group producing “We, the People” or to 
take a problem to Mr. Anthony, where in- 
teresting presentations could be made while 
eschewing the quiz element. 

Then the class divided itself into script 
committees to prepare written formats. 
Each group selected its director, announc- 
ers, and other personnel. In class I distribut- 
ed some radio-script textbooks,! and we 
spent a few days going over plays. This 
script work led to a discussion of radio ter- 
minology: “filter mike,” ‘“‘cross-fade,” 
“montage,” “‘ad lib.,” etc., which I found 
the groups eager to understand because such 
details helped them in preparing their own 
programs. 

Some additional library research also was 
pursued. A girl who planned to be General 
Eisenhower, for instance, after finishing 
Crusade in Europe, realized that she knew 
too little about his personal background 
prior to World War ITI. A trip to the school 
library by her resulted in the preparation of 
a list of dictionaries of biography, Who’s 
Who, and similar sources that other students 
needed in order to complete their portraits. 

When I checked the prepared scripts, I 


! Norman Corwin, Thirteen, and More by Corwin; 
Lass, McGill, and Axelrod, Plays from radio. 
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chuckled over the commercials that had 
been interpolated. One group took as its 
sponsor a dog food that increased canine 
1.Q.’s. Another was plugging spectacles for 
Ebbets Field umpires. 

The teacher in charge of audio-aids made 
available a turntable, and pupils brought in 
records to provide program introductions, 
transitions, and musical curtains. Our de- 
partment has a tape recorder, which we used 
to take down the broadcasts. For a week, 
station WCBHS operated in my classroom, 
and the results were most gratifying. It was 
obvious that all the participants had read 
their books. The contestants were just as 
excited and eager to outwit the experts on 
“‘What’s My Name?” as their counterparts 
on WNBT. During a presentation of 
“‘What’s My Line?” one unknown answered 
her panel’s questions while dressed in a 
shiny red raincoat. It turned out that she 
was portraying Nikolai Lenin. 

Each period, after the announcer signed 
off, the class evaluated the performance. 
Since these were speech-centered classes, 
particular attention was paid to the indi- 
vidual actor’s vocal pattern: his articula- 
tion, poise, grammar, and the variety of 
voice quality and expression he used in per- 
forming his task. 

I was well satisfied with this unit of work 
because it successfully combined reading of 
satisfactory literature and speech develop- 
ment motivated by the strong interest in 
television today. In addition, the scripts re- 
quired skill in writing and revising. Con- 
comitantly, the work involved intelligent 
considera’ ion of current programs, and the 
pupils extended their understanding of ra- 
dio and video terminology and technique 
through actual practice. 

The acquisition of these skills was en- 
twined in worth-while group activity, where 
some pupils directed the work of preparing 
programs and others carried out specific 
tasks necessary for the success of their en- 
deavor. 

BENNETT J. PARSTECK 


CULLEN BRYANT SCHOOL 
Lonc Istanp, NEw York CITY 


TABLE 211 
TENNYSON’S TEEN-AGE JDYLL 


Alfred Tennyson, though a controversial 
figure in the light of adult literary criticism, 
has much to offer teen-agers in “Gareth and 
Lynette,” his Zdyll of springtime and youth 
in the twelve long Idylls of the King. 

Classes of Edgewood High sophomores 
for the last three years have derived enjoy- 
ment and benefit from their supervised 
classroom study of the work. It satisfies their 
penchant for pageantry, their admiration 
for physical and moral strength and beauty, 
their interest in the intrigue of disguise, and 
their delight in comedy, action, and ro- 
mantic love. 

There are several other reasons why this 
particular Jdyll, properly interpreted by the 
teacher in class (with stress on story inter- 
est), is especially acceptable to teen-agers. 
These include the well-known facts that 
high school students are intermittently at 
war in a respectful, filial way with parental 
rulings; that they are at the age to begin 
making their own decisions of importance; 
that, on the verge of adulthood, they still 
go for “funny books” of adventure and for 
technicolor movies reeling through scene 
after scene of pageantial adventure. Also, 
they are responsive to moral teachings, 
being natural admirers. of the pure, the 
good, and the true. A close look at part of 
the Jdyll will show the strong points of its 
appeal to the teen-age reader. 

The initial thirty-two lines unfold into a 
typical teen-age predicament. When young 
Gareth longs to join the Knights of the 
Round Table and “mother won’t let him,” 
there is a parallel with the predicament of 
the high-school boy who longs to go out for 
football, but who is denied the privilege by 
an overanxious mother. The sympathy of 
his friends is with him, just as the sympathy 
of the classroom readers is with Gareth. 

When in lines 33-37 Gareth argues re- 
spectfully with his mother, boys and girls 
follow the argument with interest, tasting 
vicarious victory as he finally wins her re- 
luctant consent. And when Bellicent at- 
taches the condition that Gareth may go 
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only if he approaches Arthur’s court seeking 
employment as a kitchen flunky rather than 
presenting himself properly at court as the 
prince that he is, teen-agers need no incen- 
tive to read further. Tennyson, having 
hooked his high school readers, now swiftly 
reels them in on the narrative line. The 
blank verse, unfortunately, is the pain that 
goes with the hook, and this the majority 
can never completely or successfully swal- 
low. 

Between lines 178-294 the story thread is 
strong, and teeners are further interested by 
what seems Gareth’s first setback concern- 
ing his personal honor. Merlin surprises 
them (Gareth and his two servitors) by 
saying: 

. .. but I know thee who thou art. 
And now thou goest up to mock the king, 
Who cannot brook the shadow of any lie. 


The students usually interrupt the 
reading at this point with a discussion as to 
whether or not Gareth’s honor is tinged. 
The significance lies in a chance for the 
teacher to guide the discussion to the con- 
clusion that one should always speak truth- 
fully. 

When in lines 294-467 Gareth rides into 
the spirey city and enters Arthur’s court to 
be turned over to the suspicious and irate 
Sir Kay, the seneschal, classmates take sud- 
den interest in a minor “villain.” Sir Kay is 
a highly recognizable obstacle for Gareth. 
He resembles the “grocery boss’ under 
whom high school boys find Saturday em- 
ployment and under whom there is little 
time to pause for conversation. Also, to their 
satisfaction, Arthur’s chief knight, Sir 
Lancelot, argues with Sir Kay in Gareth’s 
favor—like a big-league scout sizing up a 
fleet-footed, high-school maker of touch- 
downs. 

When Gareth takes up K.P. duty under 
the supercilious eye of Sir Kay, Tennyson 
again hasa lesson for the young in depicting 
the young prince’s behavior among the 
other kitchen boys. Gareth is shown in per- 
fect obedience to Kay, who deliberately 
singles him out for the hardest, dirtiest 
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work. Further, as he comes to be admired by 
the others and listens with deep interest 
when they speak of Lancelot’s prowess, sev- 
eral significant lines follow. 


... But if their talk were foul, 
Then would he whistle rapid as any lark, 
Or carol some old roundelay, and so loud 
That first they mocked, but, after, reverenced 
him. 
These lines are a perfect springboard for 
class discussion on “dirty talk” and how to 
weed it from the teen-age vocabulary. 

When in lines 532-72 the dialogue 
sparkles through the blank verse to draw the 
most attractive picture of Gareth yet pre- 
sented, the girls begin to visualize him as he 
ultimately appears to Lynette, who makes 
her conspicuous appearance in line 573. The 
Idyll gains in girl appeal as Tennyson begins 
weaving the enchanting thread of romantic 
love into the adventure tapestry of the tale. 

Despite his typical Victorian description 
of Lynette (with its inappropriate “hawk 
eyes”), the students are able to see her im- 
mediately as a girl who stands on her own 
feet, a Princess Margaret Rose type of noble 
lady who knows exactly what she wants to 
do, and who goes about doing it. The 
amused interest of the class is with her at the 
beginning, though she later elicits frank dis- 
approval from them. 

To the wonder of classroom readers, her 
attitude does not faze Gareth, and they are 
gratified to note that she thus unwittingly 
gives him the chance to prove in another way 
his worthiness for knighthood; he persists in 
using courteous speech to her in spite of her 
outright rudeness. 

So far, this comment has followed the 
Idyllabout halfway through. From the teen- 
age viewpoint, the best is only beginning. 
The love angle develops, which makes ab- 
sorbing reading for the girls, though regard- 
ing Lynette one of the boys in class acidly 
commented that he would have ‘“‘smacked 
her down long ago.” 

It is possible to follow the whole Jdyll 
through in this way, finding many oppor- 
tunities to teach manners and morals while 
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color and story interest carry along class at- 
tention. In the course of class enjoyment the 
boys learn positively from Gareth and the 
girls negatively from Lynette. Each, as 
Tennyson says, finds “his own interpreta- 
tion according to his ability,” and, most im- 
portantly, it is hoped that each adds some- 
thing to his character that will aid him in 
“that fight for our fair father Christ.” 


Mary ESTELLE DAUNOY 


EpGEwoop HicH SCHOOL 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ENGLISH, A VITAL LIFE-FORCE 


Last fall twenty-six industrial arts boys 
jostled their way into my English IV class- 
room. Noisily they adjusted long legs be- 
neath undersized seats. Then, one by one, 
they lifted their eyes to mine. In their eyes I 
read many things—English—again! Why do 
we have to take English? Such reactions as 
these I saw in many pairs of eyes. 


At the end of the day, the thoughts re- 
flected in the eyes of those boys remained 
with me, troubling and challenging me. How 
could I “‘sell’’ English to them, how could I 
convince them that what went on in our 
classroom had a vital connection with life? 
For a time no answer came; weeks went by 
during which time I learned to know the 
boys, to hear of their hobbies, their interest 
in sports, their after-school and Saturday 
jobs. It was their interest in the work world 
that suggested an idea. 


One day without any preliminaries I 
asked the boys if they had ever considered 
whether the men they knew in jobs had any 
use for aspects of English that we concerned 
ourselves with in the classroom. Skeptical 
looks greeted this suggestion. Garagemen, 
bricklayers, barbers—what possible use did 
they have for classroom English? ‘Would 
you be willing to ask such workers what as- 
pects of English they actually use?” I 
queried. Yes, the boys agreed that they’d 
ask the men they knew. What did I suggest? 
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Then I unfolded my plan. First, I had 
each boy suggest a trade, occupation, or pro- 
fession he would take on as his project to in- 
vestigate (he would need to know someone 
in the occupation whom he could interview). 
To eliminate duplication, we listed the sug- 
gested occupations on the board with the 
name of a volunteer to investigate each. 
What a variety of occupations we as- 
sembled, ranging from a bookie (one boy in- 
sisted he knew one and wanted to interview 
him) to building contractors! Still working 
together, we set up some suggested ques- 
tions to be used in the interviews, such as: 
How important in your job is it for you to be 
able to read printed instructions? to follow 
oral ones? to convince or persuade others? to 
write letters? to fill out forms? 

When the time came to report the results 
of the interviews, I noted a new sense of re- 
sponsibility and poise. Boys who before had 
been reluctant to talk to the group forgot 
themselves in their enthusiasm to report 
their finding; a new fluency came into their 
speech. 

What did they discover about English as 
a vital force in life? Gas-station men, bar- 
bers, Dugan truck drivers, policemen, and 
many others reported that they needed Eng- 
lish to enable them to speak convincingly to 
many types of people. Factory workers, of- 
fice workers, building contractors, told them 
how necessary it is to be able to fill out forms 
correctly. Men who owned small businesses 
told them how they use English to write let- 
ters to order goods, register complaints, 
solicit business. So the reports continued to 
pile up evidence that English is a very prac- 
tical subject. 

After hearing these earnest reports, the 
boys took a new interest in English. To- 
gether we built up units in speech, vocabu- 
lary, and letter-writing based on their find- 
ings. The work done in these units was at- 
tached with new vigor—English had become 
vital to these boys! 

MADELEINE SPARKS 


WEstBvury (N.Y.) ScHoot 
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NOTES FROM A TEACHER’S DESK 


Hush the cry against our schools: 


Unprepared teachers, 
Unambitious students, 
Low ideals. 


My pupil and I 

Fed on honey dew today. 

As the sun tiptoed over the hill 

We glimpsed Lancelot’s shining armor 
And pulsed to the blast 

From Robin Hood’s horn. 


(My pupil’s eye, as he left the room, was a 
trifle brighter.) 


Stay the laments: 


No home life, 
Juvenile delinquency, 
Unfaithfulness and crime. 


Today my pupil and I 

Sweated in the galleys 

With Jean Valjean; 

We listened to the click of the guillotine 
That sent Sydney Carton to his death; 
We wept over Hester Prynn, 

The memorable sweet flower 

That grew on New England soil; 

We suffered with Joan of Arc; 

Aye, we smelled the flame 

That engulfed her! 


(My pupil’s face was alight; he looked inches 
taller.) 


Silence the clamor of world fears: 
Of peoples, of bombs, of war. 


Today my pupil and I 

Kept the pass with Leonidas, 

Held the bridge with Horatius. 

We rode with the noble six hundred; 
We saw Colin Kelly die. 


(My pupil’s eyes said, “They did not die in 
vain.’’) 
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Prate not so much of broken spirits, 
Disease, distrust, and greed. 


My pupil and I have graven upon our 
hearts today: 

That freedom shall not pass away, 

That all men are brothers; 

That it is the Father’s good pleasure 

To give us the Kingdom. 


(My pupil bowed his head and prayed, 
“With Thy help, Lord!’’) 
R. Lewis 


WAYNE (ALA.) HiGH SCHOOL 


TO WHOM TRIBUTE IS DUE 


I heard it again today from a college stu- 
dent, “Oh, yes, my high school English 
teacher liked American literature and so I 
do, too.”” Couched in similar words, the 
statements drift into my ears, “My high 
school English teacher knew grammar and 
really made it clear to us”; ‘‘What I know 
about Shakespeare my English teacher in 
high school taught me’’; “I never liked po- 
etry until my English teacher read it to our 
literature class”; “I had Miss Blank, you 
know, for English in high school; that’s why 
this work makes sense to me.”’ 

With allowable deductions for such re- 
marks as, “I guess my high school English 
teacher wasn’t much good” (the speaker is 
undoubtedly guessing his way through col- 
lege, anyway), we college teachers, never- 
theless, are accumulating an enormous debt. 
The debt is payable to the high school 
teachers, who, in spite of multifarious extra- 
curricular duties, have found time and en- 
ergy to inspire a love and understanding of 
the mother-tongue in uncounted numbers of 
restless adolescents. 

EsTHER WEBB 


Iowa WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Mount PLeASsAnt, 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


THE ADVERB SURE: NEW EVIDENCE 


The adverb sure disturbs us. Both sure 
and surely are of an ancient and honorable 
line, over five centuries old, and in their 
early history moved equally in aristocratic 
circles. Today, however, things are different. 
Surely, still the aristocrat, hobnobs with the 
bluebloods among the crystal, while sure 
hangs around with the boys in the back 
room. However, sure is a good mixer and 
also gets around with the black-tie crowd. 
Thus we are disturbed: we find it hard to 
appraise his social standing. 

To be more specific, we English teachers 
tend to feel uncomfortable when we hear the 
adverb sure in the middle of a sentence; it 
sounds perilously close to Substandard. 
Likewise we tend to feel uneasy when we 
hear surely by itself, for it sounds bookish 
and overformal in many situations. Just 
what is Standard English usage with respect 
to these two adverbs? 

Our authorities are not in accord. In the 
Sterling A. Leonard study, Current English 
Usage (1932), these two sentences in the list 
of linguists’ ratings were classified as ‘‘dis- 
putable”’: 


133. Will you go? Sure. 
176. It sure was good to see Uncle Charles. 


The first of these, being higher on the list, 
was considered the more acceptable. The 
term ‘‘disputable” means that both are in 
the middle territory between Standard and 
Substandard English; and such usages, Pro- 
fessor Leonard maintained, should be ac- 
cepted in marking themes by average stu- 


‘Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp 
Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and 
Harlen M. Adams. 


dents. In Robert C. Pooley’s Teaching Eng- 
lish Usage (1946) we read: “But today, while 
it [sure as an adverb] is exceedingly common 
in popular speech, it is almost entirely ex- 
cluded from polite conversation and careful 
writing.” In the American College Dictionary 
(1947) the adverb sure is given two restric- 
tive labels. It is labeled “Colloq.” in the 
sense of surely, undoubtedly, or certainly, 
and ‘U.S. Colloq.” in the sense of inevitably 
or without fail. Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary (1949) likewise has two listings. No 
label is given to sure in the sense of surely, 
infallibly, really; we may presume then that 
the editors consider this to be Standard Eng- 
lish usage. The second listing, with the sense 
of undoubtedly, indeed, carries the label 
“Now Slang” and offers this unenlightening 
comment: “used as an intensive esp. in re- 
plies and statements.” In Porter Perrin’s 
Writer’s Guide (1950), one of our most trust- 
worthy handbooks, we read that sure as an 
adverb is “slangy colloquial.” And so on. 
What we have here is a can of worms. And 
what we need is evidence. 

Limited evidence has just become avail- 
able from a survey of word usage conducted 
during the last twelve months in the Air 
Command and Staff School of the USAF. 
This survey was based on a questionnaire of 
fifty sentences, six of which contained an 
adverbial sure or surely. The officers whose 
answers were used in the tabulation of re- 
sults all fulfilled two qualifications: (1) their 
ranks were from captain to colonel inclusive; 
(2) their education included a minimum of 
four years of college. They were both regular 
Air Force officers and reservists recently re- 
called to active duty from civilian life, and 
they came from all sections of the United 
States. 
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The way in which the survey was con- 
ducted can be easily seen from these direc- 
tions, which were read to every group of par- 
ticipants: “This is a brief listening survey of 
word usage. It is not an examination. Im- 
agine yourself attending an informal party 
at the Officers Club. As you are enjoying 
yourself, you hear fragments of conversation 
coming from the near-by tables. In the sur- 
vey which follows, these fragments of con- 
versation will be presented to you orally. 
After you hear each one, write a plus on your 
answer sheet if it is a sentence that you 
might normally and comfortably use in con- 
versation with your friends in this situation. 
Write a zero if it is a sentence that you would 
avoid using in conversation with your 
friends in this situation. . . . The sentences 
will be read rapidly. Write down your im- 
mediate impression, plus or zero, without 
pausing to deliberate.” The hiatus above is 
simply a repetition of instructions. Follow- 
ing these directions, four sample sentences 
were given, time was allowed for questions, 
and then the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered. 

After the results were in, those who did 
not meet the two qualifications were elimi- 
nated from the count. There remained 519 
officers who might be considered as a fair 
sampling of Standard English speakers. 
These 519 officers gave the following answers 
to the sure-surely sentences: 


Plus Zero 

424 95 1. Macsurely did a fine job of navi- 
gating yesterday. 

323 196 2. Hesure worked hard on his prob- 
lem. 

444 75 3. Sure I'll help you. 

369 150 4. WillI go fishing with you? Sure. 

356 163 5. It was surely good of him to let 
us go. 

245 274 6. It was sure good of them to wait 
for us. 


How shall we interpret these figures? It 
may be enlightening to borrow the arbitrary 
method used by Sterling A. Leonard. Items 
approved by at least 75 per cent of his ques- 
tionees Leonard called “established,” that 


is, Standard English. Items disapproved by 
more than 75 per cent he called “illiterate,” 
that is, Substandard English. Those in be- 
tween he termed “disputable.” Seventy-five 
per cent of 519 is 389. 

According to this figure we may regard 
sentences 1 and 3 as Standard English: 


1. Mac surely did a fine job of navigating 
yesterday. 
3. Sure [’ll help you. 


The other four are “disputable.” None of 
the sentences is “illiterate” or Substandard. 

A cautionary reminder may be pertinent 
here. The situation described in the direc- 
tions was informal and involved the spoken, 
not the written, language. Hence whatever 
conclusions we draw from the data will ap- 
ply to the informal use of spoken English 
only. Furthermore, the questionnaire tech- 
nique is open to criticism. For example, 
what a person thinks he would say and what 
he actually says may be two different things. 
Hence the evidence must be regarded with 
circumspection, and our conclusions should 
be provisional and tentative. 

What implications do these findings on 
sure and surely have for the English teacher? 
There are two that seem inevitable. (1) In 
the light of the evident divided usage be- 
tween sure and surely, we can safely dis- 
regard the shrill insistence of some textbooks 
on surely, always surely, come hell or high 
water. (2) We all will probably agree that 
one’s choice between the two adverbs is de- 
termined by the nature and the formality of 
the occasion. Then, we need to teach social 
sensitivity in the use of language. This can 
be done by providing many occasions, varied 
and lifelike, in which the student can prac- 


‘tice his communication skills and in which 


he can exercise judgment in word selection, 
adjusting his language (e.g., the choice of 
sure or surely) to the requirements of the 
particular occasion. 


CAPTAIN NORMAN C. STAGEBERG 


AtrR COMMAND AND STAFF SCHOOL 
MAXWELL AFB, ALABAMA 
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Report and Summary 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL AND THE NCTE HAVE MOVED! 


A relocation of the joint office has been imminent for some time. A fire 
on February 7 made an immediate move necessary. The present quarters 
are at 8110 South Halsted Street, Chicago 20. All communications for 
the English Journal, the National Council of Teachers of English, and 
College English and all subscriptions for Elementary English should be 
sent to this address. There has, of course, been some interruption of 
work, with consequent delays in service. No business records were lost 
except a small file of work in progress used by several people and necessari- 
ly kept on a desk. Except for two or three pamphlet publications, business 


is now proceeding as usual. 


About Education 


THE PROBLEM OF THE OVER- 
worked and therefore inefficient teacher of 
English is discussed sharply by James E. 
Albrecht in the Jowa English Bulletin for 
February. Much of the ushering, ticket- 
taking, etc., should be done by community 
residents; where this is not possible, such 
work should be assigned to teachers with 
light loads or no other extracurricular 
work. If all graduates majoring in English 
could be persuaded to sign a pledge saying 
that they would accept employment only 
under specified conditions—which Albrecht 
thinks experienced teachers should compile 
—the qualified teacher of English would 
not have to haggle over reasonable requests 
made to administrators. He thinks the local 
rather than the national organization will 
be the means of achieving such solidarity. 
The NCTE has recently reconstituted its 
Committee on Teacher Load with an ener- 
getic chairman, Lucile Hildinger, of Wichita, 
Kansas, High School East, and some other 
good members. This committee can at least 
serve as a clearing-house for the activities 
and proposals of local groups. 


THE JANUARY ISSUE OF THE ILLI- 
nois English Bulletin presents its annual 


collection of “Some of the Best of Illinois 
High School Poetry.” Thirty pages for a 
quarter from J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln 
Hall, Urbana. 


“THE STUTTERING CHILD AND THE 
Classroom Teacher,” by Gloria Pellar 
Blume, appears in High Points for Novem- 
ber. (1) Treat him as much as possible like 
others; look at him neither fixedly nor 
timidly, and register interest. (2) Consult 
with him and, if he asks not to be called on, 
promise not to do so if he will promise to 
volunteer at least twice a day. (She is 
thinking of a one-grade, one-teacher situa- 
tion.) (3) Do not say for him the word that 
gives him trouble and do not interrupt and 
finish as soon as you see what he wants to 
say. Give him time to finish. (4) If he 
blocks, do not tell him to start over—and 
have the same trouble; tell him to let go, 
breathe in, and say it. (5) For an assembly 
do not assign him just to pull the curtain; 
give him a bit part or a singing part— 
and he will do all right. (6) Do not neglect 
him by letting him sit silent and fail to 
work up to capacity. (7) If the class giggles, 
wait until he has gone on an errand or is 
absent to correct this. (8) Do not admonish 
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him to think before he starts; self-conscious- 
ness is part of his difficulty. (9) Send him to 
deliver brief messages, rehearsing them be- 
fore he starts, if you think necessary. (10) 
Take advantage of information about him 
the speech specialist has collected. 


J. C. TRESSLER, AUTHOR OF THE 
composition textbooks most used in our 
schools during the last ten years, presents in 
the English Record for winter an earnest 
and important warning against ‘“The Abuse 
of Language Textbooks.” He declares: 
“Now a language textbook is commonly 
built with the expectation that the teacher 
will tailor it to the individual class or the 
individual pupils in the class.” Since the 
text writer cannot tell in which grade the 
teacher will wish or be required to teach 
pronouns or the complex sentence, he puts 
all the grammar into each book of a series— 
hoping that the teacher will use only that 
which is suitable to her pupils: to “cover” 
all the grammar every year is an abuse of the 
text which will not result in pupil learning. 
Also some teachers want one kind of actual 
writing suggested by the book, and others 
want something different; so the author 
puts in more than any class should try to do. 
It is an abuse of the text to teach the me- 


chanics only and not permit the pupils to 


learn to write by writing. It is also a crime 
to neglect the skills. Tressler would doubt- 
less accept the statement that a text is a 
tool and that to make it a course of study 
is to abuse it and the pupils. 


THAT LISTENING IS A SKILL WHICH 
can be taught is the conclusion of Charles E. 
Irvin, of Michigan State College, in a Janu- 
ary School Review article based upon his 
Doctor’s thesis. In connection with the lec- 
ture meetings of a college freshman course 
in the four language-arts skills, eighteen 
units of instruction in listening skills were 
given over a school quarter. Half of the 
twelve hundred students tested before and 
after the quarter were given this help, and 
the other “control” half were not. Those 
receiving the instruction did so much better 
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that there is not more than one chance in a 
hundred that the difference in scores could 
be due to some chance factor. Men did 
better than women. Time of day seemed 
to make no difference. 


“REMEDIAL READING TODAY,” BY 
Arthur Traxler, in the School Review for 
January is based upon a survey of research 
and a recent questionnaire distributed by 
the National Association of Remedial 
Teachers. (1) The whole child—physical, 
emotional, social—is now considered in 
planning his remedial work. Reading is 
recognized as a central phase of education, 
related to all the rest. Although so complex 
an act as to involve all the readers’ powers, 
it is considered analyzable. Emotional 
connections of reading are especially em- 
phasized. (2) Each school needs a develop- 
mental program, in which all teachers co- 
operate; a corrective program, in which 
all participate but in which a specially 
trained person leads; and a remedial pro- 
gram, which ordinarily means some sort of 
reading clinic for the disabled readers. (3) 
Corrective and remedial reading are fre- 
quently given an hour in the daily program. 
Understanding the individual is sought by 
tests, interest inventories, and any other 
available means. So far as possible pressure 
is taken off the reading period. Comprehen- 
sion and word attack rather than the me- 
chanics of the reading process get most 
attention. A wide range of materials is 
available and used. Bright students who 
do not read as well as their mental abilities 
show they should are given as much help 
as the slower ones who do not achieve up to 
grade expectation. (4) Controversial issues: 
the importance of cerebral dominance—e.g., 
left-handedness—and the necessity or value 
of “gadgets.” 


THE ROLES PEOPLE PLAY IN 
groups, particularly deliberative groups, 
is again in January the central concern of 
Adult Leadership. This month the big 
question is what roles a group needs and 
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how to insure that they will be adequately 
taken. 


“GREAT DEBATES IN AMERICAN 
Education,” by William Van Til, is a major 
feature of the January Journal of the NEA. 
Van Til thinks that debates are a sign of 
group health, even though some may attack 
Van Til’s pet ideas. Some of the headings: 
“Modern vs. Traditional”’; ‘‘Child-centered 
vs. Personal-Social’”’; ‘Forge vs. Mirror” 
(working toward democracy as we see it or 
inculcating the ideals of the local patrons). 
Incidentally he defines indoctrination as 
“the imposition of a fixed answer to a con- 
troversial issue on which informed minds 
are divided.” It is important for the public 
not to get just one side of such a debate, 
especially a pessimistic view. 


“THE ATTACKS ON UNESCO” FEA- 
ture the January issue of Strengthening De- 
mocracy, published by the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City for teachers in its sys- 
tem. Itpoints out that some attacks are based 
upon misunderstanding and some on bad 
motives. In both cases the best defense is 
to inform the public of the purposes and 
activities of UNESCO. 

The same magazine carries a Herblock 
cartoon asking whether we could not make 
more progress by pressing for democracy 
than by fighting communism. 


THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL BOARD, 
by formal resolution, has banned from the 
city schools all materials and teaching 
about the United Nations, terming 
UNESCO a propaganda agency for ‘the 
one-world fallacy.” In opposition to just 
such actions the California Library Asso- 
ciation, with significant courage, has passed 
a resolution favoring “the teaching of 
UNESCO in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia and opposing the censorship or 
elimination of books and materials on sub- 
jects relating to UNESCO and world 
understanding from classrooms and _li- 
braries of all types.” ‘Those who attack 
UNESCO and the ideals for which it 
stands,” states the resolution, ‘‘are un- 
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wittingly suppressing the very freedoms 
they propose to protect.” At the other side 
of the United States, on January 27, the New 
York City Board of Education sponsored an 
all-day conference of the Junior UNESCO 
Clubs on “The Role of the United States 
in the World Community.” 


A SYMPATHETIC OUTSIDER’S OB- 
jective and trenchant observations on 
United States methods of education appear 
in the February Aélantic Monthly. John 
Garrett, headmaster of the Grammar 
School, Bristol, England, as a Smith-Mundt 
Fellow in Education has spent a year visit- 
ing our schools throughout the country. He 
admires warmly “our buoyant belief in 
education” and “‘the eager experimentation, 
and the astonishing vitality which char- 
acterize the American scene in schools and 
universities alike,” but, in honest doubt, 
he raises the question “Do American 
Schools Educate?” He was particularly 
struck by the emphasis placed on “the 
ideal of commonness.” As a result, he thinks, 
the slower children have a fairer chance in 
the United States, but a far greater num- 
ber of clever and intellectually able children 
have a better deal in the United Kingdom. 
He has been much surprised by our com- 
parative indifference concerning the educa- 
tion of the gifted child. He agrees that 
there must be equality of opportunity re- 
gardless of the parents’ ability to pay, but 
he thinks that, if education is to guarantee 
that the best quality of leadership shall be 
available for the service of the state, it 
would be a more profitable ideal to set 
about making this the century of the un- 
common child and to plan how to increase 
their number. Taken altogether, he notes 
our strengths and weaknesses in a friendly 
fashion, with interesting comparisons to 
the situation in Britain, and concludes 
with a strong statement that “the con- 
sideration which must override all others 
in both our countries” is the recruitment 
“of men and women of ability and virtue” 
as teachers. Any school is as good as its 
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THE THESIS OF DAVID RIESMAN’S 
perhaps hypersubtle article, “Values in 
Context,” in the winter issue of the Ameri- 
can Scholar is that some disagreement 
about values is healthful not only for the 
individuals who are allowed to have their 
own opinions but also for the society of 
which they are parts. Through all his para- 
doxes and the ambiguities which he finds in 
the issue, he shows that he is opposed to 
any form of social pressure to persuade 
people to adopt fashionable values—and 
indoctrination in school he would probably 
call social pressure. Although in intellectual 
and ethical matters, as in government, a 
“loyal opposition” is a good thing, not to 
insist upon the value of honesty, for ex- 
ample, seems a bit silly. Is he thinking of the 
present demand that everyone declare his 
belief in democracy, not merely behave 
as a decent citizen? 


“CORE PROGRAM IN ACTION” IS 
the topic of the January issue of Education, 
with a number of reports from supervisors 
and teachers who have been having experi- 
ence with core programs. These people tell 
what they have seen and done rather than 
talk theory. If you think core is dangerous, 
read these reports to find evidence. If you 
think it is good, read them to find tips for 
your own teaching. 


“ARE YOU STAGE-STRUCK?” IN THE 
February Dramatics sets out clearly all the 
hardships of professional acting and the pos- 
sibility that one well prepared may never 
get a chance to show his ability. The average 
employment of the actors on Broadway was 
two weeks out of fifty-two! Since the maga- 
zine is enthusiastic about the theater, this 
article is likely to be read with respect by 
students who are daydreaming about a pro- 
fessional career. 

The same magazine has a very good piece 
on “‘Acting the Part.” It reiterates the state- 
ment of a preceding article that one should 
study the whole play before trying to memo- 
rize his own part. It insists upon trying to 
reason and imagine one’s way into the un- 
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spoken thought and feelings of the charac- 
ter—to see why he speaks and acts as he 
does. It adds twenty specific hints, some of 
them simple mechanics not likely to occur 
to a tyro, for stage business and behavior. 


THE NUMBER OF THE VERB AFTER 
“more than one...’ as the subject is dis- 
cussed by Eugene S. McCartney in the 
February Word Study. He finds that “more 
than one” is usually felt as a singular and 
used with a singular verb, but sometimes the 
logical pluralism is so apparent—because of 
a subsequent plural pronoun referring to it, 
for example—that the plural verb seems nat- 
ural or necessary. 


“OUR TOWN AND THE GOLDEN 
Veil,” by Winfield Townley Scott, in the 
winter Virginia Quarterly Review is a highly 
appreciative analysis of the technique of 
the play. The golden haze of nostalgia bi- 
sects the stage, with the past on one side 
and the present on the other, both visible to 
the audience and to the stage manager. In 
detail it is realistic depiction of the every- 
day life of ordinary people; the design of 
the whole play brings the larger force of 
time into consciousness. Through its sim- 
plicity, its frank admission that this is art, 
not life, it makes the specific picture of 
Grover’s Corners call up our own experi- 
ences and achieves universality. The poign- 
ancy is due to our awareness of the present 
as well as of the scene being played. (Is this 
not fully true only if one has read the play 
or is seeing it for the second time?) There is 
more, especially for the reader who delights 
in literary comparisons and tracing of pos- 
sible sources. 

The same magazine carries ‘““A Lost Lady 
and The Professor's House,” by John Hinz, 
who warmly defends the art of Willa 
Cather, especially in the little-esteemed 
Professor's House. 


“THE NOVEL AS METAPHOR” IN 
the autumn ETC., by Weller B. Embler, 
has an interesting basic idea. His exposition 
of Conrad’s The Heart of Darkness as a fig- 
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urative presentation of the inner life, with 
Kurtz as the symbol of tendencies to evil 
and especially of desire for power and ad- 
miration and Marlow as the symbol of inner 
clarity, is not strained. Nor is the notion 
that Kafka’s stories are symbolic. Some of 
the other cases seem less clear or at least to 
show less consciously intentional symbolism. 


“THE HARLEM OF LANGSTON 
Hughes’ Poetry,” by Arthur P. Davis, in 
Phylon for the fourth quarter of 1952 is an 
analysis of the moods of Harlem from 1926, 
when Hughes published his first book, The 
Weary Blues, to 1951 and his Montage of a 
Dream Deferred. The first book reveals the 
Harlem of the cabaret era, when whites from 
below 125th Street were a source of reve- 
nue and the Harlemites, like the visitors, 
were feverishly seeking thrills—because life 
was so drab, though they did not know their 
own motives. After the crash of 1929 Harlem 
became simply and plainly brutal; even war 
was welcome, because it brought better 
times. Now Harlem is frustrated; it can see 
the social situation much more clearly than 
in the twenties and is not distracted by the 
superficial gaiety; it is tense and moody. 
This shifting of outlook and attitude and 
Hughes’s own growing insight into his 
people are reflected faithfully in the succes- 
sive volumes. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS IN ENGLISH 
were reported last April in the English Jour- 
nal, and this advance listing seemed to be 
enough of a service to warrant our spending 
considerable time and the space here to do 
the same thing again. If you find it helpful, 
please drop us just a card so that we may be 
sure whether to repeat next year. The en- 
tries are arranged alphabetically by states. 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, Los Angeles, 
California. The Teaching of Secondary English. 
Sister M. Joanne, director. June 22-July 31. 
2 hours credit. $45.00. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado. 
Workshop in Basic Communicaton. K. Case 
and S. Fessenden, directors. July 25—August 21. 
23 semester hours credit. $27.50. 
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MERCER UNIVERSITY, Macon, Georgia. 
Teaching Reading. Ralph Newton, director. 


June 15-July 29. 10 quarter hours. $70.00. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois. 
Workshop in Corrective Reading. Albert J. 
Harris, William S. Gray, George Spache, and 
Helen M. Robinson, directors. June 29-July 24. 
1} course credit in Education 326W. $120.00 for 
one-half summer session. 

Loyota University, Chicago, Illinois. Teach- 
ing English in the Catholic High Schools. Sister 
Mary Rosenda, O.S.F., director. June 29-Au- 
gust 7. 3 semester hours credit. $37.50, 

WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, Ma- 
comb, Illinois. English 418—Workshop for 
Language Arts. Paul Blackford, director. 
June 8-July 17. 4 quarter hour credits. $7.50 
(approx.) one course. 

WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, [Illinois. 
Workshop for Teachers. Robert L. Cooke, di- 
rector. June 27-July 24. 2 or 3 hours credit. 
$15.00 per credit hour. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Indiana. 
(1) School of Letters. Richard Hudson, direc- 
tor. June 17. 6 semester hours. $6.00-$9.00 per 
hour. (2) Writers’ Conference. Philip Daghlian, 
director. July 6. 2 semester hours. $6.00 per 
hour. (3) Journalism Institute. July 12-25. 
2 semester hours. $6.00-$9.00 per hour. 

UNIversitTy, Lafayette, Indiana. 
English Language Workshop. Russell Cosper, 
director. June 15-July 3. 3 semester hours cred- 
it. $25.00. 

BvuENA Vista COLLEGE, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Methods of Teaching English. W. D. Wesselink, 
director. June 2-July 10. 2 hours. $10.00 per 
hour. 

Iowa WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa. Methods of Teaching English. J. S. Smith, 
director. July 13-August 15. 3 semester hours. 
$12.50. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, West- 
minster, Maryland. Joseph R. Bailer, director. 
June 22-July 25. 3 hours. $47.50. 

Boston COLLEGE, Boston, Massachusetts. 
New Perspectives in Teaching of English. 
P. A. Duhamel, director. June 25-July 31. 3 
semester hours credit. $48.00. 

Boston UNIvERsiTy, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Workshop in Secondary-School Eng- 
lish. M. Agnella Gunn, director. June 30- 
July 10. 2 semester hours. $35.00. 

Turts COLLEGE SUMMER ScHOOL, Medford, 
Massachusetts. Writers’ Workshops: (1) Po- 
etry; (2) Fiction; (3) Nonfiction; (5) Playwrit- 
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ing. June 29-July 24. John Holmes, general 
director. 3 hours for each. $50.00 for each. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, East Lansing, 
Michigan. English Language and Library for 
Teachers of Secondary English. Clyde E. Hen- 
son and James D. Rust, directors. August 4-22. 
Total of 5 hours. (3 hours English and 2 hours 
Education, or 2 hours English and 3 hours 
Education.) Minor in either department. $30.00. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EbDUCA- 
TION, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Teaching of Sec- 
condary English. Dezena Loutzenhiser, direc- 
tor. June 22-July 21. 2 semester hours credit at 
graduate level. $27.50 for 1 to 3 hours; $40.00 
for 6 hours. At the undergraduate level, $27.50 
for 1 to 3 hours; $35.00 for 4 to 6 hours for 
residents of Michigan. 

MontTaNA StTaTE UNIVERSITY, Missoula, 
Montana. Curriculum Workshop. Agnes Boner, 
director. June 15-July 17. 3-5 hours part-time. 
Tuition unknown. To prepare a course of study 
for eleventh-grade English. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. English Teachers Workshop. 
C. V. Wicker, director. June 15-August 7. 
3 semester hours. $45.00 nonres.; $33.00 res. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, St. JOHN’s UNIVER- 
sity, Brooklyn, New York. Dramatic Work- 
shop. Arthur G. Davis, director. July 6-August 
14. 4 semester hours. $68.00. 

LENoIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, North 
Carolina. Workshop in High School Methods. 
G. R. Patterson, director. July 17-August 21. 
3 semester hours. $45.00. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mayville, North 
Dakota. Corrective Speech Clinic. John Hove, 
Jr., director. June 8-July 31. 2-4 semester 
hours. $18.50. 

DEFIANCE COLLEGE, Defiance, Ohio. English 


Methods. Lester S. Irvies, director. June 16- 
August 22. 3 semester hours. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Oregon. 
Workshop on Literature. P. B. Jackson, direc- 
tor. June 22-July 3. 3 quarter hours. $21.00. 

EpINBoRO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania. Workshop in Elementary 
Education. Dean of Instruction. June 29-Au- 
gust 7. 3-6 semester hours. $7.50 per semester 
hour. 

EDGEWOOD COLLEGE OF THE SOUND HEakrT, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Curriculum Workshop. 
S. M. Nova, director. June 27-August 7. 6 
hours. $50.00. 

STATE COLLEGE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Com- 
munications Workshop. Margaret Oleson, di- 
rector. June 15-July 24. 4, 6, or 7 semester 
hours. $30.00. 

STATE COLLEGE, Superior, Wisconsin. Poetry 
Workshop. John Ciardi, director. June 16-20. 
$3.00. 


THE TWO ITEMS BELOW CAME 
to our attention during our inquiries about 
summer workshops. Any teachers of English 
within reasonable distance of either will be 
interested. 


East CAROLINA COLLEGE, Greenville, North 
Carolina. Social Justice in American Literature. 
Lois G. Grigsby, director. A one-day annual 
district conference of English teachers, July 27. 
This is a regular part of the work of the North 
Carolina English Teachers Association. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Composition Institute. M. Y. Hughes 
and R. C. Pooley, directors. July 13-16. Not a 
workshop but an institute which may have gen- 
eral interest for teachers of English. 


About Literature 


WILLIAM EMPSON RECENTLY CAST 
aside his preoccupation with the seven 
ambiguities and the structure of complex 
words to contribute a fascinating and 
brilliant piece of Shakespearean criticism 
to the winter Sewanee Review. Under the 
title, “Hamlet, When New,” Empson takes 
his turn at trying to explain that enigmatic 
gentleman. He first remarks dryly that 
Hamlet didn’t become a problem until the 


end of the eighteenth century, that even 
Dr. Johnson wrote of him as if he were no 
problem at all, and that the play could 
hardly have held the stage for two hundred 
years with the audience not knowing what 
it was all about. The real problem, he thinks, 
concerns its first audience. What did Hamlet 
mean to it? Empson points out that the 
revenge plays which had gone out of fashion 
became popular again about 1587, and he 
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thinks Shakespeare was given the assign- 
ment to take Kyd’s old play on Hamlet and 
rewrite it in such a way that the audience 
wouldn’t laugh at it. (Such an assignment 
would be something like taking a 1905 movie 
script and rewriting it to be produced with 
cinerama techniques.) Empson thinks that 
what the first audience came to see was 
whether the Globe could revamp the old 
favorite without making it absurd. He 
then goes on to describe what he thinks 
went on in Shakespeare’s mind as he tackled 
this problem and explains the Hamlet we 
know as the product of the way Shakespeare 
worked it out. Empson gives a close analysis, 
too long to summarize here (indeed, a second 
instalment is to appear in the spring 
Sewanee), but, for example, he points out 
that Hamlet’s delay must have seemed 
very “lifelike” to that first audience, be- 
cause a play about a prince who brought 
disaster by failing to make up his mind 
‘“‘was bound to ring straight on the nerves 
of his audience” with Essex at that very 
time refusing to make a decision in public 
and Elizabeth using vacillation as a regu- 
lar instrument of policy. In general, Emp- 
son’s method is to show throughout that it 
was by making the play thrillingly lifelike 
and profound that Shakespeare kept his 
audience from laughing. 


EMPSON, WHO HAS RECENTLY RE- 
turned to London from Peking National 
University, will shortly come to America 
to spend the summer as a teaching fellow 
at the School of Letters, Indiana Uni- 
versity. He will add distinction to dis- 
tinguished company. Stephen Spender will 
be there discussing Rilke’s poetry and 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Lowell the 
seventeenth-century lyric; Philip Rahv 
will head a group which will consider the 
criticism of Coleridge, Arnold, and Eliot; 
and Alfred Kazin and Irving Howe will con- 
sider modern fiction. There will also be a 
language-literature seminar to be given 
jointly with the Linguistic Institute. For 
further information address: Richard Hud- 


son, Director of the School of Letters, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


ANOTHER EXCELLENT AND USE- 
ful piece of Shakespearean criticism is 
Patrick Crutwell’s “A Reading of the 
Sonnets” in the winter Hudson Review. He 
takes them to be autobiographical and shows 
how they move from the simple to the com- 
plex both in content and in language. He 
thinks the impetus for their writing came 
from an episode in Shakespeare’s life in 
which he came into some sort of contact 
with the world of elegance and aristocracy, 
and Crutwell’s reading of the sonnets is 
an examination of this experience. He finds 
that the sonnets both record and represent 
the crisis in Shakespeare’s life, a crisis, 
“which was personal, amorous, social, 
touched his professional career, involved 
his art, and forced him to change his style.” 
During this crisis Shakespeare grew up, 
emotionally as a person, artistically as a 
craftsman. His style changes from a use 
of language that is superficial and decora- 
tive to one that is organic and profound. 
In the final analysis the sonnets become 
Shakespeare’s ‘own micro-cosmic repro- 
duction of the crisis in his age.”’ 


TEACHERS WHO HAVE SEARCHED 
for biographical material concerning John 
Steinbeck and found only scattered and 
miscellaneous items will be glad to see his 
autobiographical essay in the New York 
Times (February 1) in the special supple- 
ment commemorating the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the city of 
New York. It is written from the point of 
view of how he became a New Yorker but 
covers a period of almost thirty years and 
many diverse experiences. 


WORLD LITERATURE TEACHERS 
and students will find useful and interesting 
three new international periodicals. 
diogenes, a quarterly review of philosophy 
and humanistic studies, describes itself as 
“a forum of contemporary thought which 
cuts through specialized techniques and 
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vocabularies to present a synthesis of the 
world’s most advanced thinking in many 
fields.” It will appear in English, French, 
German, and Spanish editions. The Anglo- 
American edition is sponsored by Interna- 
tional Publications, Inc., under a grant of 
the Ford Foundation. The first issue in- 
cludes “Poetry in Europe, 1900-1950,” 
by C. M. Bowra; “Lessons from History,” 
by Gilbert Murray; and “Animal Com- 
munication and Human Language,” by 
Emile Benvenisti. Address: Paragon Mail- 
ing Service, 347 Adams Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. $2.75 a year. 

Atlante is a new quarterly review for those 
interested in Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking countries. The first issue includes 
an article on “Latin America and Teaching” 
and the “Poetry of Jorge Guillén.”’ Address: 
Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 2 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W. 1. 

Réalités, “‘the most beautiful magazine 
in the world,” founded not long after the 
liberation of Paris by a group of young 
editors as a new forum for the best Euro- 
pean writers, artists, and photographers, is 
now available in an English-language edi- 
tion. Fourteen issues, $12.50. Address: 
55 West Forty-second Street, New York. 


“WRITING IN DENMARK” (LONDON 
Times Literary Supplement, January 16) 
provides an excellent survey of the works of 
contemporary Danish authors and the 
titles which are available in English. As in 
France, the German occupation has left its 
mark upon current Danish literature, and 
the older writers still dominate the literary 
scene. Two opposing trends are noticeable, 
one toward the naturalistic, the other 
toward the fantastic, fairy world of Hans 
Christian Andersen, whose influence is 
still strong. Andersen fused reality with 
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dreams, and contemporary Danish fiction 
still retains this essentially Danish char- 
acteristic. What gives Danish literature its 
unique position in contemporary European 
literature, however, is the fact that “al- 
though it is tinged with melancholy and 
gentle despair, it is also intensely humane 
and full of an eagerness for life.” Apropos, we 
note that the American Modern Library 
has recently added to its list two works of 
a writer very influential in Denmark today, 
Isak Dinesen (Baroness Karen Blixen). 
They are Seven Gothic Tales and Out of 
Africa. Also the Saturday Review reports 
that a water-borne mobile library has been 
organized in Denmark to supply fishermen 
and farm workers on the many small 
coastal islands. The speedboat is equipped 
with some five hundred books and carries a 
trained librarian to advise library users. 


THE FORD FOUNDATION LAST FALL 
subsidized a TV workshop to the sum of 
$2,000,000 to help raise the cultural level 
of TV programs. Teachers fortunate enough 
to have access to television on Sunday 
afternoon will have seen the Foundation’s 
weekly hour and a half program, ‘“Omni- 
bus.” Although better than most TV pro- 
grams, “Omnibus” has been less creative 
than some had hoped, seduced by artiness 
rather than enriched by art, but has been 
so successful that it has also seduced five 
sponsors, so that the show is now self- 
supporting, and most of the $2,000,000 
can now be directed toward further experi- 
mentation. The Ford Foundation, in the 
two years it has been in high gear, has en- 
couraged many diverse projects, all in the 
interest of human welfare. An informative 
over-all picture of its activities is given by 
Robert Bendiner in the New York Times 
Magazine (February 1). 
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New Books 


Archibald MacLeish, Bernard DeVoto, and Ralph Ellison are winners of the 
fourth annual National Book Awards for “the most distinguished books of 
poetry, nonfiction and fiction written by American authors and published in 
1952.”” MacLeish and DeVoto already well-known and popular authors had 
published Collected Poems and The Course of Empire during the year. Ralph 
Ellison, a young Negro, had written his first novel, an unusual book, The In- 
visible Man. It is more human than racial. It is a brutal, complex, symbolic, 
involved study of American life. Ellison is cited by the judges in these words: 
“With a positive exuberance of narrative gifts, he has broken away from the con- 
ventions and patterns of the tight ‘well made’ novel. Mr. Ellison has had the 
courage to take many literary risks and he has succeeded with them.” The choice 
in fiction is already controversial. (What about The Old Man and the Sea?) 


THE STONES OF THE HOUSE. By THEo- 
DORE Morrison. Viking. $3.50. 


A picture of a college community and the 
hopes and trials of an acting president. Andy 
wants to do good to everybody—although he 
quotes, ‘‘What good does it do to do good?”’ He 
wants the faculty to have a chance to live; he 
wants them to be influential and stimulating in 
the classroom and on the campus. He wants a 
fine library. He makes a speaking tour to rouse 
the alumni to do something for the college. 
Andy means so well—his ideas are freely ex- 
pressed. The irony of the human comedy is well 
presented. Should be of particular interest to 
educators. For many years the author has been 
teacher of creative writing at Harvard and di- 
rector of the Bread Loaf Writers Conference. 


DESIREE. By ANNEMARIE SELINKO. Morrow. 
$4.50. 


A fictionized true story of Napoleon and his 
age. The tale is told by Désirée, daughter of a 
highly respected French silk manufacturer. At 
fourteen she won the love of Napoleon, a strug- 
gling young general. Later, for political reasons, 
he married Josephine, whom he in time di- 
vorced. At nineteen Désirée married Berna- 
dotte, one of Napoleon’s great generals, who 
was destined to become king of Sweden. There 
is a spirit of integrity good to see in the man and 


To read The Invisible Man is quite an experience but a doubtful pleasure. 


Fiction and Poetry 
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woman who established the Royal House of Ber- 
nadotte. Désirée kept a diary, and in her words 
the author tells a great love story with fascinat- 
ing details, characters, and historical facts. The 
book may be popular in several languages. It is 
the Literary Guild February selection. Unusual- 
ly alive for a historical novel. 


LOVE FOR LYDIA. By H. E. Bates. Little, 
Brown. $3.50. 


When Lydia’s father died, she returned to 
the old family home in an English factory town. 
She was a very young, inexperienced, shy, 
motherless girl. Her two elderly aunts could not 
do much for her in a social way. But a young re- 
porter, only slightly older than Lydia, who 
knew the town taught her to skate, and they fell 
in love. Lydia was a character! Others fell in 
love with her too. It is quite a study of young 
love, and the background is interesting too. 


THE BATTLE OF BALTINGLASS. By Law- 
RENCE EARL. Knopf. $3.00. 


The scene is Ireland. The post office job had 
been in the Cook family for eighty years. When 
Aunt Kate grew too old to work, she and the 
villagers assumed that her niece would continue 
as postmistress. When a man with political in- 
fluence was given the job, the villagers organ- 
ized resistance. The repercussions were felt all 
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over Ireland and in high places. Factual, ironi- 
cal, hilarious. Justice won. 


NEW WORLD WRITING: SECOND MEN- 
TOR SELECTION. New American Library. 
$0.50. 


Contents: sixteen short stories, some are ex- 
cerpts from novels; six critical articles, a short 
play, and a group of poems. Contributors from 
the British Isles, France, Italy, Denmark, Po- 
land, Greece, India, Pakistan, Trinidad, and the 
Philippines. Dylan Thomas, Norman Mailer, 
James Jones, Seldon Rudman, W. H. Auden, 
and Henry Miller are represented. Charles A. 
Fenton writes interestingly of Hemingway’s 
apprenticeship as reporter on the Kansas City 
Star. 


THE CONTINENT MAKERS: ANDOTHER 
TALES OF THE VIAGENS. By L. 
SPRAGUE DE Camp. Twayne. $2.95. 


The third World War had reduced the 
United States to a second-class power and the 
U.S.S.R. had ceased to be a power at all. The 
twenty-first century had arrived, and inter- 
stellar travel was commonplace. The planets 
were inhabited but not by “men like gods.” 
Some were reptiles, small dinosaurs in looks, 
running about on hind legs, a balancing tail dec- 
orated with scales—but they could talk. For 
fantasy, irony, and imagination these stories are 
remarkable. 


BEST SHORT STORIES OF JACK LON- 
DON. Garden City Books. $1.49. 


Twenty-one tales of adventure in the Far 
North, the South Seas, and the West. Typical 
vivid action stories by an old favorite. 


A BRIGHTER SUN. By SAMUEL SELVON. 
Viking. $3.00. 


The author was born of East Indian parents 
in Trinidad, the scene of this story. The young 
hero, an Indian, has become confused: there are 
Indians, Negroes, and Chinese, and, in 1939, 
refugees and American troops were coming in. 
But Tiger (hero) says it looks to him as though 
the residents should “think of we as a whole, 
living in one country, fighting for we rights.” 
It is a touching first novel skilfully portraying a 
quality of native life with a question concerning 
the future. Both scene and author make it dif- 
ferent. 


NEW DIRECTIONS: PROSE AND PO- 
ETRY, Vol. XIV. New Directions Books. Pp. 
408. $5.00. 


An annual exhibition gallery of new and 
divergent trends in contemporary letters. Well- 
known and new writers are represented. There 
are poetry translations from the modern Greek, 
Japanese, and other languages; a novel by 
André Gide. The summing-up of his beliefs 
about education in a democracy by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins is of special interest. The 
new, the stimulating, and the unusual in prose 
and poetry are here. Short notes on contribu- 
tors. 


THE GENERAL’S WENCH. By RosamMonpD 
MarsHALL. Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 


The setting is London of George III. Sabrina 
Horne lived with a rich old aunt: she had no 
friends, no social life, no experience. The aunt 
planned for her to marry a rich old man. At her 
wedding she fell in love with General Templar, 
just returned from India with fabulous treasure. 
A strange story of jealousy, weird murders, 
sadistic men and women, and cruelty and pas- 
sion follows. The setting is of particular interest. 
Exciting historical fiction. 


Nonfiction 


THE POETIC APPROACH TO LANGUAGE. 
By V. K. Goxak. Oxford University Press. 
$4.25. 


A professor of English in India here discusses 
the effect of poets’ use of language upon the lan- 
guage itself. There is to be a companion volume 
dealing with the contribution of linguistics to 
the understanding of poetry. 


ANTOINE LAVOISIER. By Dovctas Mc- 
Kre. (“The Life of Science Library.’’) Schu- 
man. $6.00. 


A full account of the amazing life of this 
famous scientist—also an economist and social 
reformer—who was guillotined in 1793 for of- 
fenses he did not commit. 
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NEW BOOKS 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE READER. Bantam 
Books. $0.35. 


Twenty-five pieces from “recent years” of 
Harper’s, running the gamut from the humorous 
essay to ‘“My Daughter Married a Negro” and 
an account from the Japanese point of view of a 
bombing of Tokyo which set very destructive 
fires. Poetry, politics, and even fiction are here 
—a dozen things to tempt any general reader 
who has not already had them in the magazine. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY. By Puitir Younc. 
Rinehart. (“Rinehart Critical Studies.’’) 
$3.00; College ed. (paper), $2.00. 


An original explication, beginning with In 
Our Time and including near the end a digress- 
ing chapter on Huckleberry Finn, “the novel 
that Heminway says modern American writing 
comes from.”’ Young finds a sensitive nature be- 
coming inured to pain and tragedy and finally 
developing the “‘code”’ of stoical endurance. 


ANNAPURNA. By Mavrice HeErzoc. Dut- 
ton. $5.00. 


The highest mountain (26,493 feet) ever 
climbed by man. The author was leader of the 
expedition. A story of bravery and adventure. 
Their suffering was unbelievable, but their spir- 
its never faltered. William O. Douglas, who 
knows the Himalayas and has written of his 
experiences, says: “The most beautiful chapter 
in mountain literature that I know.” James 
Ramsey Ullman, himself a writer of mountain 
climbing, says: ‘“‘Will become one of the classics 
of climbing literature.’ Good reading. Hand- 
somely illustrated. (Preface: “The fulfillment 
of oneself—is that the true end, the final an- 
swer?’’) 


EARLY AMERICAN WOOD CARVING. By 
ERWIN A. CHRISTENSEN. World. $4.00. 


The author is curator of the Index of Ameri- 
can Design and Decorative Arts Collection in 
the National Gallery of Art. He discusses the 
cigar-store Indian, ornamental figures, wood 
portraits, ship figureheads, circus carvings, 
small whittlings, religious carvings, and many 
less familiar things such as various store signs, 
decoys, weathervanes, etc. The range is wide. 
“The forgotten art of America,” he calls it. 
Many of us will wish that it could again take its 
place as a folk art and spare-time hobby—as 
quilting once did for Colonial women. Some 
readers may remember the cigar-store Indian. 
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A fascinating book, Ilustrated—partly in color. 
It ties up with C. B. Willard’s article in the 
February English Journal. 


WHEN THE GODS ARE SILENT. By Mix- 
HAIL SoLoviEV. McKay. $3.95. 


The author was a Communist and might 
have risen high in Soviet ranks. Through his dis- 
illusionment we see the revolution, its leaders, 
and Stalin’s intrigues. Action, hate, drama, 
horror. 


THE SILENT WORLD. By Captain J. Y. 
Cousteau and FrepERIC Dumas. Harper. 


$4.00. 


Sea stories continue to hold fascination for 
readers. These two men hold the world record 
for deep-sea diving by the use of glass mask and 
aqualung. They write of the beauties and dan- 
gers of the ocean floor at a depth of 306 feet. 
Illustrations—16 in color, 64 in black and white. 
Good. 


THE MAN FROM MAIN STREET: SE- 
LECTED ESSAYS AND OTHER WRIT- 
INGS, 1904-1950. Edited by Harry E. 
MAULE and MELVILLE H. Cane. Random 
House. $3.75. 


Some are chosen from papers unpublished 
before Lewis’ death. Others have been pub- 
lished in magazines. Included are his ‘Nobel 
Prize Address,” “Letter to Pulitzer Prize Com- 
mittee,” “Seeing Red—on Communism,” “A 
Letter on Religion,” and others. Many concern 
his early memories and writings, his literary 
views and problems, and people and events. 


HEAVEN HAS CLAWS. By AprIAN CONAN 
DoyLe. Random House. $3.00. 


The author and his wife thirsted for adven- 
ture. In a small boat they set out for the East Af- 
rican coast in search of great game fish. Creepy, 
breath-taking tales are told of places and people, 
of great sharks, of huge mantas, of the dugong 
(of mermaid legends), and of carnivorous sea 
plants. The story will delight readers of sea 
tales, hunters, and those who thrill to the magic 
of little-known places. Illustrated. 


MARY LINCOLN: BIOGRAPHY OF A 
MARRIAGE. By Rut PAINTER RANDALL. 
Little, Brown. $5.75. 


The author is wife of J. C. Randall, Lincoln 
biographer. In her story of Mrs. Lincoln she 
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presents a woman impetuous, shrewish, and er- 
ratic but sincere and devoted to her family. Lin- 
coln also comes to life as a loving father and 
husband. Mary Lincoln had an unfortunate per- 
sonality, but Mrs. Randall feels that she has 
been unduly maligned. From her letters, from 
her friends, and from her enemies, there were 
signs that most people liked her some of the 
time at least. An interesting feminine study. 


SUCH, SUCH WERE THE JOYS. By GEoRGE 
ORWELL. Harcourt. $3.50. 


By the author of 1984. A long account of 
Orwell’s early school days; these were not too 
happy, and his English private school was not 
admirable. There is an interesting discussion of 
anti-Semitism in Britain, an appraisal of Henry 
Miller, reminiscences, “Looking Back on the 
Spanish War,” and a discussion of his own and 
other writers’ reasons for writing. 


SHAKESPEARE: AN INTRODUCTION. 
By Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 181. 


The heart of this little book is the thirty- 
seven-page chapter on “The Problem of Inter- 
pretation.” Nicoll adopts the eighteenth-cen- 
tury ideas of common sense and nature as the 
explanation of Shakespeare’s position as the 
world’s most universal writer and uses these as 
guides in his later discussion of individual plays. 
He feels that most critics present lopsided inter- 
pretations, not realizing Shakespeare’s capacity 
to see both sides of every issue and to sym- 
pathize with all creatures. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES. By 
Liry B. CampBELL. Barnes & Noble. Pp. 296. 
$7.50. 


A historical interpretation based largely 
upon investigation of Elizabethan philosophical 
thinking in regard to passion and of the way this 
was related to conceptions of literature and its 
purposes. It transfers the emphasis from the ac- 
tion to the feelings of the characters. Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, and Macbeth are analyzed in 
detail. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Wrtu1aAM FREE- 
MAN. Philosophical Library. $4.50. 


A biography making use of all the material 
collected by Percy and used only in part in the 
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“Memoir” in the 1801 edition of Goldsmith’s 
works. 


THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. By W. R. 
Bett. Philosophical Library. $4.75. 


Fifteen geniuses are discussed in the light of 
their imperfectly known physical or psychiatric 
weaknesses. The subtitles of the chapters indi- 
cate the tone of the book: “Shelley: Neurosis 
and Genius’; “Whitman: The Invert Who 
Sought To Redeem Democracy”; “Poe: The 
Oedipus Complex and Genius”’; “Burns: Rheu- 
matic Fever and Genius.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CRIT- 
IC. By F. O. MatrtutessEn. Selected by 
Joun Rackuirre. Oxford University Press. 
$5.00. 


The title essay is a rather frightening view of 
the critic’s duty to know all important past lit- 
erature, as well as contemporary works other 
than those he reviews, history, science, and the 
life of his time. With all this he must retain the 
power to feel, without which thorough apprecia- 
tion is impossible. Other essays deal with a 
great variety of artists at work and with the 
work of an even larger number of critics. 


COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH AND 
HOW TO AVOID THEM. By ALEXANDER 
M. WITHERSPOON. Barnes & Noble. Pp. 344. 
$1.25 (paper). 


A clear but puristic—on most points, though 
amazingly liberal on a few—handbook meant 
for the man in the street. The usage items are 
arranged alphabetically; the guide to spelling 
and that to pronunciation, by the kinds of dif- 
ficulties. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Mark LONGAKER and Eowin C. 
Bottes. (“Appleton-Century Handbooks of 
Literature.””) Appleton. Pp. 526. $3.25. 


Here the contemporary period is from 1890 
to 1950, and this is in general treated as three 
subperiods: 1890-1914, the wars, and 1918-50. 
There is a minimum of general essay. Major 
authors get from two to six pages, minor ones 
only a paragraph. The facts are given, but inter- 
pretation and especially evaluations are em- 
phasized. 


ESSENTIALS OF EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE, Vols. I and II. By Vincent F. 
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Hopper and D. N. GREBANIER. Barron Edu- 
cational Series, Inc. Pp. 625. $1.50 and $1.75 
(paper). 

This critical survey of European literature 
from the third century is intended primarily for 
use in classes in general or comparative litera- 
ture. The great books are analyzed at length. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE: A COMMITTEE REPORT BY 
MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES OF 
ANDOVER, EXETER, LAWRENCE- 
VILLE, HARVARD, PRINCETON, AND 
YALE. Harvard University Press. Pp. 142. 
$2.00. 


The committee, which consisted of one fac- 
ulty member from each of the institutions, 
studied intensively the overlapping of the sec- 
ondary and college curriculums in these particu- 
lar institutions—and equally the omissions of 
desirable kinds of intellectual experience. They 
examined the records of 344 men who were pre- 
pared for college in one of these three schools 
and graduated from one of the colleges in 1951. 
They also questionnaired 58 graduates of 1952 
and consulted with expert teachers from both 
levels. They think their findings are of interest 
to many schools which have somewhat similar 
students. 


A TELEVISION POLICY FOR EDUCA- 
TION: PROCEEDINGS OF THE TELE- 
VISION PROGRAMS INSTITUTE, 
APRIL, 1952. Edited by CARROLL S. NEw- 
som. American Council on Education. Pp. 
266. $3.50. 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has reserved for noncommercial education tele- 
vision stations about one-tenth of the available 
channels, but the present reservation ends on 
June 2, 1953. This conference considered the 
importance of securing these reservations and 
the kinds of programs that may be produced 
locally, by kinescope, or by a national educa- 
tional chain. 


ENGLISH FOR THE LIVING, Parts I and II. 

By R. and DENISE THOMPSON. 
Methuen & Co. (36 Essex St., Strand, 
W.C. 2). Pp. 173. 6s. 6d. 
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CRITICISM — FORMS — TECHNIQUE. 
Edited by Josepu T. Surrey. Philosophical 
Library. 


A new revised edition of a reference work, 


prepared with the assistance of two hundred and 
sixty scholars. 


A volume of good advice for the advanced 
secondary-school student about how to choose 
reading and how to read it wisely. Fiction, per- 
suasion, statement, journalism, letters and di- 
aries, and poetry and drama are discussed with 
examples. Quite unlike American textbooks in 
literature and reading! 

Part I tries to “provide material for discus- 
sions intended to promote understanding of the 
world we live in.” It almost incid-ntally is a 
composition book, with emphasis upon the 
précis. 


LOVEJOY’S COLLEGE GUIDE. By Ctar- 
ENCE E. Lovejoy. Simon & Schuster. Pp. 246. 
$2.95. 


This third revision gives capsule information 
on 2,049 American colleges and universities: 
enrolments, degrees, libraries, tuition and fees, 
etc. More informative for a prospective student 
or his adviser than the more elaborate American 
Council on Education volumes. The essential 
spirit or flavor of each institution is not given— 
never could be, objectively. 


YEARBOOK OF COMPARATIVE AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE I. Edited by 
W. P. FrreDErRIcH and Horst FREnz. (“Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Studies in Com- 
parative Literature.) Address orders to 
F. E. Coenen, Box 537, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Pp. 144. $3.00 (25 per cent discount 
to members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English). (Paper.) 


This first annual issue has about sixty pages 
of articles and news about “comparative”’ litera- 
ture, twenty pages of short articles about recent 
translations, and sixty pages of bibliography. 
It is produced in co-operation with the Com- 
parative Literature Committee of the NCTE 
and the Comparative Literature Section of the 
MLA. 
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DYSARTHRIC SPEECH (SPEECH IN 
CEREBRAL PALSY). By Emit FRoe- 
SCHELS. Expression Co. Pp. 172. $3.75. 


A physician specialist tries to explain simply 
for the benefit of laymen the symptoms and 
treatment of flabby or overtense speech due to 
cerebral lesions. 


IMPROVING READING IN ALL CUR- 
RICULUM AREAS. Compiled and edited 
by Wituam S. Gray. (“Supplementary 
Educational Monographs,’”’ No. 76.) Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. 262. $3.25 
(paper). 

The report of the Fifteenth Annual Reading 
Conference at the University of Chicago is, like 
its predecessors, packed with ideas. It covers 
many topics; adaptation to individual differ- 
ences, reading in the core curriculum, problems 
growing out of differences in subjects of in- 
struction, reading in science, reading in social 
studies, and reading in literature are among the 
important topics treated. Lou La Brant’s 
address, with its refrain of “Wash your own 
dishes,”’ should be useful to any teacher whose 
colleagues expect her to teach students to read 
science, mathematics, etc. 


VITALIZED ASSEMBLIES. By NELLIE 
ZETTA THOMPSON. Dutton. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


After sections for (I) principals and (II) all- 
school directors of assemblies, Part III (85 
pages) presents suggestions for ‘Producing 
Student-developed Programs and Student As- 
semblies.” The last twenty pages offer criteria 
for judging and improving assemblies. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Hitpa TaBa, ELIzABETH 
Hatt Brapy, and JouN T. RoBINson. 
American Council on Education. Pp. 337. 


$4.00. 


This is a general report of the project known 
as Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, financed by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews and conducted (1945- 
48) by a committee of the American Council on 
Education. Nineteen school systems were in- 
volved in the experimentation, and such publi- 
cations as Reading Ladders for Human Relations, 
Literature for Human Understanding, and Cur- 
riculum in Intergroup Relations: Secondary 
School were produced. Some chapter headings 
in this over-all report: “Fundamentals of Inter- 
group Education,” “Curriculum Develop- 
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ment,” “Group Life in School,” “School-and- 
Community Projects,” and “Observations and 
Conclusions.” 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By FRANCES CALDWELL DURLAND. 
Antioch Press (Yellow Springs, Ohio). $1.50 
(paper); $2.75 (cloth). 


Obviously intended for elementary-school 
teachers and parents of young children, this 
book states principles applicable at all levels 
where the actors’ development is more impor- 
tant than a highly unified and polished per- 
formance. The topics suggested for plays are too 
childish for junior high school, but the methods 
are not. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY. Edited by TueEo- 
DORE S. Jones. Your Opportunity (Milton 
87, Mass.). Pp. 222 (folio). $4.95. 


This annual catalogue of opportunities to 
help yourself and to help others lists under more 
than a hundred headings (with cross-references) 
most of the chances for scholarships, loan 
funds, awards, etc., available to young people. 
Letters of advice to parents, junior high school, 
senior high school, and prospective draftees 
precede the list. The next issue will, presum- 
ably, be in August, 1953. Priceless for those who 
need it. 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY: THE ROLE 
OF THE SCHOOLS IN A MODERN 
DEMOCRACY. By JAMEs CONANT BRYANT. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 168. $3.00. 


The President of Harvard, now High Com- 
missioner in Germany, advances controversial 
views. He reiterates his preference for public 
rather than private schools, says that secondary 
schools should be improved and should give 
more opportunity for the brilliant, and declares 
that the four-year colleges should not be in- 
creased in number or size but should devote 
all resources to raising their quality and that 
all but future professional men and women 
should attend local two-year terminal colleges. 
This summary is unfairly condensed but indi- 
cates the dynamite charge in the book. 


NORTH CAROLINA AUTHORS: A SELEC- 
TIVE HANDBOOK. By a Joint Commit- 
TEE OF THE NORTH CAROLINA ENGLISH 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION and the NortTH 
CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library (Chapel 
Hill). Pp. 136. $1.50 (paper). 
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Originally announced as a sort of appendix 
to the state literary map, this collection of biog- 
raphies has grown into quite a volume. It pre- 
sents 160 of the authors “most significant in 
the North Carolina literary scene.” Perhaps a 
score of these have notable national reputa- 
tions. The biographies are well written, and 
those which are not autobiographical offer 
critical comment. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By ERNEstT 
WEEKLY. With a chapter on American Eng- 
lish by JoHN W. Ciark. Pp. 138. $1.50. 


A brief history of the development of the 
language, written apparently for a popular or 
young audience. The American chapter, which 
discusses present American speech chiefly, says 
that our social classes speak more alike than 
do British social classes, and clearly suggests, 
though it does not assert, that our speech is 
inferior. 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN READING II. Ed- 
ited by HELEN M. Rosinson. (‘‘Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monograph,” No. 77.) 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 189. $3.75. 


A collection of miscellaneous and, for the 
most part, technical studies with emphasis upon 
the role of vision in reading. Interesting to the 
classroom teacher are a study on the selection of 
books for retarded readers and a list of remedial 
reading materials. 


Pamphlets: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH. Bull. 528. Texas Education Agency 
(Austin, Texas). Pp. 89. 


Most of this booklet is devoted to detailed 
descriptions of successful units in high school 
English. These vary in nature from the rather 
traditional study of Silas Marner to an interest- 
and problem-centered unit on sportsmanship. 
There are also succinct statements of modern 
aims and methods in the language arts. A useful 
sourcebook. 


CLASSROOM PRACTICES IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH. San Francisco 
Unified School District (92 Grove St., San 
Francisco 2). Pp. 94. 83’ x 11”. 


1 For the preparation of this section, except the 
note on his own pamphlet, we are indebted to Irwin 
J. Suloway, Chicago Teachers College. 


NEW BOOKS 
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Designed as a tool to assist the teacher in 
building experience units in the junior and sen- 
ior high school, this handsome booklet treats 
teaching methods and the procedures of unit- 
building in an unusually complete and effective 
fashion. Especially useful to most teachers will 
be the sections devoted to resource units and 
ways in which teaching units develop. Sections 
are devoted to objectives and some techniques 
in the skill areas of reading, writing, speaking, 
grammar and usage, listening, and observing. 


INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AND 
SPEECH. Board of Education of the City 
of New York. Pp. 206. 


This full report of a survey of the teaching of 
English and speech in New York City high 
schools may well serve as a model for appraising 
instruction. In a careful five-year investigation 
the committee learned—to list only a few recom- 
mendations—that its courses of study need revi- 
sion, special materials for retarded readers were 
in short supply, more writing should be done in 
the English classroom, direct instruction in 
spelling is needed, and the distinction between 
English and speech courses is of questionable 
merit. Valuable for all who have a voice in cur- 
riculum-making. 


ENGLISH FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH. 
By Haroip A. ANDERSON. Monograph No. 
4. New York State English Council (16 St. 
John Ave., Binghamton, N.Y.). Pp. 10. 
$0.15. 


A reprint of Dean Anderson’s address given 
at the 1952 Conference of the New York Coun- 
cil. His declaration that English instruction 
must be justified in terms of its contribution to 
human development and to the improvement of 
democratic living is explained in terms of objec- 
tives exemplified in various areas of the lan- 
guage arts. Lucid and persuasive. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN CALIFOR- 
NIA SCHOOLS. Edited by GEorcE F. 
SENSABAUGH. Stanford University Press. 
Pp. 48. $1.00. 


This pamphlet gathers together reports pre- 
pared from five to ten years ago by a committee 
formed to study the teaching of English in Cali- 
fornia schools. Previously published as maga- 
zine articles, they are for the main part severely 
critical of elementary- and secondary-school 
procedures, and they condemn most changes of 
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the last thirty years. The de-emphasis upon 
formal grammar and the classics is bewailed, 
and we are asked to turn back the clock. An ex- 
ception to the generally negative tone of the 
report is to be found in the article by Alfred H. 
Grommon, whose contribution on the training 
of teachers of English is as refreshing as it is 
trenchant. 


RECORDINGS FOR TEACHING LITERA- 
TURE AND LANGUAGE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Arno Jewett. U.S. Office of 
Education Bull. 1952. No. 19. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice (Washington 25, D.C.). Pp. 71. $0.25. 


Here is a bibliography which meets a real 
need. Nearly five-hundred titles of recordings 
for use in the English classroom are listed. Num- 
ber of rpm and sources of supply are given. 
There are no critical annotations (something 
which teachers sorely need when buying record- 
ings without previously hearing them), and a 
few of the titles included seem to be too dif- 
ficult for high school use, but these objections 
can detract but little from a valuable listing 
which should be widely used. 


LEARNING TO LIVE IN 1953: BASIC RE- 
LATIONSHIPS IN LIFE. Edited by 
CHRISTINE B. GILBERT, JEAN BETZNER, and 
Tuomas J. McLauGuuin. Combined Book 
Exhibit (950 University Ave., New York 52). 
Pp. 59. Free. 


A booklist classified according to develop- 
mental values. Books are listed only if pub- 
lished by those trade publishers participating in 
Combined Book Exhibits arranged for the Bos- 
ton NCTE meeting. Titles are graded and an- 
notated. A reliable if incomplete list. 


OVERCOMING PREJUDICE. By Bruno 
BETTELHEIM. Science Research Associates 
(Chicago 10). Pp. 48. $0.40. 


Dr. Bettelheim’s booklet includes specific 
techniques for combating prejudice in and out 
of the classroom. It will enlighten many of us 
who think we already “know” what to do. A 
valuable contribution. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING 
AIDS FOR THE LANGUAGE ARTS. 
Compiled by Irwin J. Sutoway. Supple- 
ment to the November-—December, 1952, 
Chicago Schools Journal. Chicago Teachers 
College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 
Pp. 25. Free. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Separate lists for the elementary and the 
high school, each divided into reading, litera- 
ture, oral and written communication, the mass 
media of communication, and audio-visual aids 
Each of these topics is again subdivided. Pages, 
prices, and publishers (with addresses) are 
given, and each item is briefly but intelligently 
annotated. Junior high school teachers will find 
some material in both lists, for the break is after 
the eighth grade. An immense labor and ex- 
tremely useful to teachers who are not satisfied 
to stick to textbooks alone. 


THE UNITED NATIONS, UNESCO, AND 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. Education Poli- 
cies Commission (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.). Pp. 8. Free. 


This pamphlet takes notice of the recent at- 
tacks against a number of school systems which 
include instruction about the UN and UNESCO 
in their curriculums. The unanimous opinion of 
Commission members is that it is highly de- 
sirable that Americans be taught the purposes, 
structures, strengths, and shortcomings of the 
UN and its agencies. 


WHEN CHILDREN FACE CRISES. By 
GrEorRGE J. Morr. Science Research Associ- 
ates (Chicago 10). Pp. 48. $0.40. 


A primer in mental hygiene with emphasis on 
the anxious and insecure child. 


YOUTH AND THE COMMUNITY, PART 
II: FOR SCHOOLS. Community Chests and 
Councils of America (8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18). Pp. 76. $0.90. 


This illustrated manual is designed to assist 
the teacher in his efforts to make students aware 
of their community responsibilities. The teacher 
of English who uses topical units will find it 
useful. Margaret Clark has contributed a four- 
teen-page list of books which emphasize com- 
munity life and intercultural relationships. 


DIRECTORY OF SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOLS, 1951-52. By MaBeEt C. Rice. 
U.S. Office of Education, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office 
(Washington 25, D.C.). Pp. 168. Offset, 9’ 
12’. $1.00. 


All public and most nonpublic high schools in 
the country, arranged by states, are here listed. 
Information concerning enrolment, size of staff, 
and accreditation is included. 
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caching Materials 
For Group Use 


THE WORLD AND OUR ENGLISH HER- 
ITAGE. By Matitpa and ULLIN 
LEAVELL. American Book. 


Gay in its bright-red cover, The World and 
Our English Heritage invites young readers. The 
best of the old is there, and the influence of the 
past on the new, throughout the world, is em- 
phasized. Mr. Sinnickson’s “‘artographs” stimu- 
late imagination and really create interest in all 
the book’s contents. Varied and clever headings 
introduce study helps and encourage research. 
There are scoreboards to gauge reading skills. 
Even a lesson or two in grammar may be found. 
On attractive charts important historical and 
literary events of England are correlated with 
those of other countries. This is a text of value 
to students and teachers. 


Dorotuy 


SAN BERNARDINO SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


Audio-Visual 


UNDERSTANDING MOVIES. Prepared in 
consultation with the NCTE Committee To 
Cooperate with Teaching Film Custodians. 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43d St., 
New York, N.Y. Black-and-white, 18 min. 
Daily or lifetime rental. 


Understanding Movies is a teaching film 
which points out five significant elements which 
a producer must consider in making movies and 
which a member of an audience must consider in 
evaluating them. 

Each of these elements is illustrated by an 
excerpt from a full-length feature film. Each ex- 
cerpt was carefully selected to highlight the par- 
ticular element it illustrates. The showing of 
each excerpt is made purposeful by editorial 
matter which points out, tersely and clearly, to 
the student what to look for in the excerpt. 

Tennessee Johnson is used to show how skilful 
direction expresses emotions without words. 
Good Earth emphasizes the importance of ca- 
pable acting in creating an impression of reality. 


Treasure Island illustrates the means by which 
the chief cameraman reveals each scene effec- 
tively. David Copperfield demonstrates how skil- 
ful cutting and editing of many shots is neces- 
sary to the smooth development of the story. 
Romeo and Juliet demonstrates the creation of 
atmosphere by appropriate costuming, sets, and 
well-selected music. 

This film is especially adapted for use in high 
school English, speech, dramatic, movie appre- 
ciation, and social science classes. It sets up 
standards for judging movies and stimulates 
critical thinking. 

The film as a whole is simple, concise, aud 
well organized. The photography throughout is 
excellent; the sound, good. 

By actual test, students like this film and 
learn from it. They find it easy to understand 
and interesting as well as informative. As one 
boy expressed it, “I have always thought of a 
good picture as a picture with a popular star at 
the head of the billing. I have learned that there 
are more things to be considered than a good- 
looking blonde or a two-gun cowboy.” 


GRACE BENSCOTER HANNA 
EMERSON SCHOOL 
Gary, INDIANA 


JULIUS CAESAR. An Avon Production pro- 
duced and directed by DAvip BRADLEY. Re- 
leased by Brandon Films, Inc.; distributed 
by Film Center, Inc. 96 minutes. Black-and- 
white, 16 mm. sound. 


The new David Bradley screen version of 
Julius Caesar is a remarkable example of ama- 
teur art, conceived and managed by young 
people drawn together by a common enterprise. 
The creators of this film set to work with what 
they had for artifacts—with the buildings of a 
university for Roman architecture, with the 
pavements of a modern American city for a 
stage, with the sand dunes of Lake Michigan for 
the plains of Philippi. It is the ingeniousness of 
their contriving that gives the film its worthi- 
ness. It is an excellent amateur production on 
the level of the best campus plays. It has not the 
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color or the perfection of Hollywood; it has not 
the pageantry of DeMille; it has not the su- 
preme genius of the actor. But the story is well 
managed; the great scenes are interesting, some- 
times thrillingly, portrayed. The poetry of the 
lines comes through, for the most part, very 
well. The chief limitation lies in a dissipation of 
the tragic effect owing to the character of the 
acting; its Brutus falls short of the true heroic 
stature. In fact, it is Antony who dominates the 
play from his first entrance. This dominance of 
Antony is most unfortunate; his victory at the 
end makes the play a comedy, not the tragedy of 
the noble Brutus. 

Response of high school students to the pic- 
ture appears to be overwhelmingly favorable. I 
have examined the written comments of 178 
pupils of the University High School in Ann Ar- 
bor. Of these, 47 per cent are entirely favorable, 
44 per cent are generally favorable, and only 9 
per cent are completely negative. The most crit- 
ical group were the thirty-two seniors, who re- 
sponded with 22 per cent favorable, 60 per cent 
generally favorable, and 18 per cent negative. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


The mode swings sharply upward with the 
sophomores, 72 per cent of whom expressed en- 
thusiasm. The results suggest a great advantage 
in showing the film in close proximity with the 
study of the play; the 50 sophomores who were 
closest to the classroom study registered only 
one adverse opinion, or 2 per cent. 


Frep G. WALCOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


MIND YOUR MANNERS! Educational col- 
laborator: MARGARET M. Justin, Pu.D., 
Dean of the School of Home Economics, 
Kansas State College. 1 reel, sound, color 
($100) or black-and-white ($50). 


Yes, good manners are important. A high 
school boy and his sister discover the correct 
way to act when with friends, when meeting 
new friends, when at home, when at school or on 
a date. Consideration toward parents, teachers, 
and other adults as well as proper courtesy when 
driving an automobile, riding a bus, or walking 
on the sidewalk are also presented. 


For Individual Use 


STUB, A COLLEGE ROMANCE. By Mar- 
GUERITE HARMON Bro. Doubleday. $2.50. 


A fine, highly unusual book about Stub Lar- 
sen’s first year at Quilby College (modeled after 
Shimer College, the author explains). The pages 
reflect a good deal of growing-up for Stub and 
his friends as well as for the responsive reader. 
Despite the pungent style and the large amount 
of dialogue, the book would appeal only to the 
most mature high school readers, since the char- 
acters are unusual, the college is very atypical, 
the philosophical conversations are far over the 
heads of most adolescents, and the loose plot has 
very little excitement of the conventional kind. 
None of these factors, to be sure, are defects, 
but they limit the adolescent audience. The 
book definitely should be in the high school li- 
brary. 

Dwicut L. BuRTON 
FLorIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


ROMULO: VOICE OF FREEDOM. By 
CORNELIA SPENCER. John Day. $3.00. 


A readable biography of the Filipino leader 
with his own diaries and published writings as 
the main source materials. The major part of the 


book concerns Romulo’s career in World War II 
and is highly worshipful of General MacArthur 
as well as of Romulo himself. The prevalent 
theme is the need for Asian-American under- 
standing. The book is written for the high school 
reader. 


D. B. 


FELICITY FINDS A WAY. By ELEANORE 
M. Jewett. Viking. $2.75. 


Here is a happy combination of fast-moving 
action, strong but unobtrusive characterization, 
and vivid historical setting. Right after the 
American Revolution Felicity leaves her home 
in New York and goes with her Loyalist grand- 
parents to live in the Bahamas. Hiding a stow- 
away and helping find pirate treasure are only 
two of the adventures into which her warm 
heart leads her. Since Felicity is only a preco- 
cious twelve, her book is for the later elementary 
grades—though junior-high-schoolers too could 
read it with profit. 

Epitx L. Hussey 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HicH SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
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TEACHING 


WIND, STORM AND RAIN. By DENNING 
MILLER. Coward-McCann. $3.95. 


Though this book about meteorology is at 
adult level, it will have appeal for a host of eager 
youthful inquirers. Why don’t we lose our 
earth’s heat to outer space? Why does the violent 
weather come in spring and fall? How can a for- 
est fire create the thunderstorm which puts it 
out? The answers are all here, for those willing 
to dig into scientific wherefores. Not an “easy” 
book, it is clearly authoritative—and it opens 
vistas for the would-be weather-wise. 


E. L. H. 


CAREER PLANNING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. By J. Har- 
per. Pp. 110. $2.00. 


The author, who has published several books 
about straight thinking, names this one accu- 
rately; it is about how to choose and plan for a 
career and does not give information about 
careers. The advice, based on experience as a 
counselor, seems to be what common sense 
would suggest, anyway. It is clearly and vigor- 
ously presented. 


W. W. 


DREAM GOLD. By Davin SEvERN. Viking. 
$2.50. 


Pirates and ghosts, an ancient curse, a sunk- 
en ship—all ingredients of many a romantic tale 
of adventure. This story, however, has a new 
and startling twist. Junior-high-schoolers won’t 
want to put this down. 


SALLY WINFREY 


Dwicat Morrow ScHooL 
ENGLEWooD, NEW JERSEY 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. By WALTER 
HaAvicHurst. McGraw-Hill. 


This biography, one of the “They Made 
America” series, was prepared under the editor- 
ship of Matchat, Carmer, Nevins, and Todd. 
The author does more than give a man’s life; he 
makes the reader feel the pioneer spirit which 
has made this country. A must for school li- 
braries. 


S. W. 
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DEADLINE. By Corsin. Coward- 
McCann. Pp. 244. $2.75. 


Written by an experienced reporter-colum- 
nist and smelling of printer’s ink all the way 
through, Deadline tells the story of eighteen- 
year-old Dan Logan, who is determined to be- 
come a newspaperman as his father was. He 
learns much about men and newspapers—the 
men who make the paper and those who try to 
control it. The book has excitement, speed, and 
enough of a young reporter’s problems and out- 
look to give it much reality. 


RoBERTA L. GREEN 


METAIRIE PARK Country Day SCHOOL 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


SLIPPER UNDER GLASS. By Lee Wynp- 
HAM. Longmans. Pp. 181. $2.50. 


A fabulous, rich greataunt who provides 
everything at the right time helps young Maggie 
Jones study to be a classical ballerina. When 
Maggie is offered a Hollywood contract to do 
comic ballet, again the aunt smooths away all 
the obstacles that family and Maggie’s hurt 
pride raise. The mixture of a somewhat exag- 
gerated family and a fantastic fairy godmother 
may not bother a young reader too much. 


R. L. G. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By NatHAN 
ScHACHNER. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 222. $3.00. 


Besides presenting clearly the personality, 
beliefs, character, and work of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, this book tells in a direct yet readable 
manner much of the history, both economic and 
political, of the colonies and the new United 
States from about 1770 to 1804. It is sufficiently 
personal to hold a young reader’s interest. One 
of “They Made America” series of biographies. 


R. L. G. 


NINETEEN FROM “SEVENTEEN.” Edited 
by Bryna IvEns. Lippincott. Pp. 239. $2.75. 


Like the magazine Seventeen, from which 
these short stories were culled, the book has con- 
siderable variety and is likely to please especial- 
ly girls thirteen to sixteen. Most of the stories, 
all by experienced writers, are told from the 
standpoint of people of high school age. They 
include good fun as well as serious problems of 
young people. 

R. L. G. 
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At Last! After 12 years of preparation... 
The Utmost in a Desk Dictionary! 


NEW WORLD 


of the American Language & 
COLLEGE EDITIONS 


COMPARE it with other leading college 


H.. is the long-awaited college 


dictionary that presents and inter- 
prets our language in a realistic 
manner—as written and spoken by 
modern America! 


Not a revision of another dictionary. 
Its word stock compiled on the basis 
of word usage at college level. Build- 
ing on the broad foundation laid 
down by Noah Webster, every word 
is freshly defined and fully explained 
— with a completely modern ap- 
proach to grammar and language. 


A monumental reference work — 
combining sound scholarship and 
simplicity — in a convenient one-vol- 
ume desk edition. Indispensable for 
students, teachers, writers, business 
and home libraries! 


dictionaries in use today. You will find: 

MORE ENTRIES—142,000 

MORE PAGES—1,760 

MORE PRECISE, SIMPLER DEFINITIONS: 
No ungulate, ruminant, herbivorous 
quadrupeds here; simply four-footed, 
plant-eating animals that chew their 
cud and have split hooves. 

MORE NEW SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS, 
SOCIAL TERMS 

MORE IDIOMS, SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS 

MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

MORE DESCRIPTIVE SYNONYMIES 

FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 

MORE REALISTIC PRONUNCIATIONS 

OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 


Bound in durable buckram $5 
(With thumb-index $6) 


_THE | WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 
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“One of the richest and most vibrant 
studies of the English language ever 
published.’’* 


THE STORY 
of ENGLISH 


By MARIO PEI 


Author of The Story of Language 


“An engrossing narrative, a clear, inter- 
esting account of the development of a 
great language, from small tribal Anglo- 
Saxon to large cosmopolitan English.” — 
N.Y. Times Book Review 


“By far the most readable and authori- 
tative book on language this reviewer 
has read in years.’—Saturday Review 
Syndicate 
With word lists, index and bibliography 
*N.Y. World Telegram & Sun 

$5.00 at bookstores 


= J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY _ 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 


Moved!! 


National Council 
of Teachers of English 


English Journal 


College English 


to 


8110 S. St. 


Chicago 20 


Two Books 
for the Price of One 


Based upon the new idea of presenting 
together within the covers of a single 
book, an older and a modern classic for 
comparison. Now in use by most of the 
oe preparatory schools throughout 
the U.5. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 


The King’s Henchman 
$1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 
» 

JULIUS CABSAR — 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 
» 

MACBETH — 
The Emperor Jones _—1.75 


COMPARATIVE 


ESSAYS — 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET 
and Other Tragedies — 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE 


COMEDIES — 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON’S MINOR 
POEMS — 
Modern Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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Your SLOW LEARNERS will find the help they need 
in this NEW and DIFFERENT SERIES for Grades 9 
through _I2.. . 


ROBERT G. COLTON - GRACE M. DAVIS - EVELYN A. HANSHAW 


Every detail of LIVING YOUR ENGLISH has been planned to 
help the student with a learning problem: Explanatory text and 
practice materials are extremely simple and crystal clear....A 
generous amount of time is given to minimum essentials. . . . Sub- 
ject matter is closely related to the everyday experiences of students’ 
lives. 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH features: 


1) Vocabulary and sentence structure on sixth grade 
level 

2) the use of concrete materials on the teen-age inter- 
est level 

3) a direct “‘you” approach 

4) special classroom techniques 

5) abundant repetition and practice 

6) unique self-correction devices 


D. C. HEATH Sales Offices! NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
AND COMPANY © Home Ofice: BOSTON 
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